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Soviets Launch ‘Peace’ Drive 
In West, Concentrate on East 


Gideon's Isolationism 


(leaks Soviet Aims 


{An Editoria!) 
T HAS REMAINED for Henry Wal- 


lace once again to remind us of 

how the Soviets would really want 
us to conduct our politics. In a CBS 
broadcast replying to Secretary of State 
Acheson’s defense of the Atlantic Pact, 
Wallace declared: 

“Now the Atlantic Pact plunges 
us into the maelstrom of European 
politics.” 

Mouthing Washington’s ancient 
warning against “entangling alliances,” 
Wallace further charges that the Pact 
“forces us into a European alliance 
against a European power.” 

Clearly, the role that some of our 
most reactionary arch-isolationists have 
abandoned, Wallace has assumed for 
himself. Only with this difference: If 
America were to withdraw from any 
participation in European or worid 
affairs—as Wallace evidently desires— 
the field would then be left to Sovict 
Russia 

Were these merely the ravings of one 
man, they could be passed over lightly. 
But Wallace (as far as we know) is 
still head of the Progressive Party, and 
a& such is presumably expressing that 
party’s position on foreign affairs. Thus, 
if any post-election doubts remained as 
to where the so-called Progressives 
stand on the issue of world democracy 
versus world Communist aggression, 
Wallace has brushed them aside far 
mare thoroughly than Fadeev, Shapley, 
Schuman, or even Lillian Hellman. 


WALLACE 


They Were Not Represented 


Russian literature for vears was a literature of protest. As such, it was 
ihe greatest literature in the world. When Tolstoy and Dostoevsky probed 
tne moral fibers of their country, men and women all over the globe watched 


and listened. 


The land of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, of Pushkin and Lermontov, of Tur- 
genev and Herzen, has been barren for three decades. “People’s art” put an 
end to protest, and the men who dared touch the Russian soul have been 
few. The Russian writers who survived the great purges are little more than 
cheerleaders for the Bolshevik iuqqernaut. 

A few men raised their voices in the old tradition, however. The Bol- 
shevik Party's reply was swift and summary. The names of these men, and 
how their message was Icst to the world, are a unique reminder to those who 
gather at “peace conferences” of the oldest message in the world: There is no 


peace without freedom. 


POETS 
A. Akhamatova... disappeared, 1946 
Nikoai Gumilyov executed, 1921. 
. Kluyev to Siberia, 1937 
- Kornilov disappeared, 1936-38 
. Lugovskoi .. disappeared, 1936-38 
- Mandelstam disappeared, 1937 
to Siberia, 1936 
to Siberia, 1936 
arrested, 1934 


- Sarudin 

- Sernenovski 

- Vasiliev 
Boris Pasternak 

nothing published since 1946. 


WRITERS 
V. Arosev disappeared, 1922. 
Isaac Babel disappeared, 1940. 
Boris Guber.... disappeared, 1936-38. 
Ivan Kataev...disappeared, 1936-38. 
V. Kudashev... disappeared, 1936-39. 
Ivan Makarov disappeared, 1937. 


In This Issue: 


I. Maleyev 
Victor Orlov 


disappeared, 1932. 
disappeared, 1936. 
Boris Pilnyak disappeared, 1938. 
Helen Tager disappeared, 1938. 
Bruno Yagenski..disappeared, 1938. 
Mikhail Zostshenko silent since 1946. 
A. Tarasov-Rodionox 

disappeared, 1937. 


CRITICS 
Georgi Gorachov 
arrested and disappeared, 1937. 
Dmitri Gorbov disappeared, 1938. 
Abraham Lezhnev. disappeared, 1937. 
G. Serebryakova.. disappeared, 1936 


A. Voronski disappeared, 1936 

Fridland 

Ter-Vaganyan executed, 1936 

Sergei Sviatapolik-Mirsky 
disappeared, 1936-38 


The Triumph at Rhodes 


Robert Weltsch 


Broadway for Everyman 
Rep. Jacob K. Javits 


In the De Medici Palace 


Hal Lehrman 


Democracy in Japan 
Takeo Naoi 


CP Gets Word 

At New York 

‘Peace Parley’ 
By Anatole Shub 


a ELL ‘Peace’ in the West; 
consolidate Asia.” 


That, in seven words, is 
the gist of the new world Commu- 
nist strategy, as it emerged from 
New York’s bitter weekend “Battle 
of the Culture Conferences.” 

While pickets barricaded their ses- 
sions with a blistering wall of invective 
and American and Eastern European 
democrats staged two impressive coun- 
ter-demonstrations, delegates to the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace got the new Kremlin line, 
and were told repeatedly that their 
“work for peace” had just begun. 

In the plush ballrooms of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, beneath the recoco 
vaulting of Carnegie Hall, and under 
the glaring spotlights of Madison 
Square Garden, Russian and Commu- 
nist speakers hammered home the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. For the Communist hacks: Rus- 
sia is the victim once more of capi- 
talist encirclement. The U.S. has 
been all wrong ever since 1919, with 
the brief exception of the ‘wartime 
unity” period. 

2. For the fellow-travelers: The 
United States and Russia are equally 
at fault. There is no reason why the 
two conflicting systems cannot live 
in peace, 

3. For both: The working people 
want peace and will not fight in an 
imperialist war. It is the job of 
“democratic progressives” to make 
sure they do not fight. 

The failure of the first line, as evi- 
denced by the showing of the Pro- 
gressive Party in the last election, is 
what made the second, the departure 
from the “Russia’s always right” rou- 
tine, necessary. 

Although the well-trained delegates 
at the plenary session went wild when 
Alexander Fadeev, chief Russian dele- 
gate, rebuked this line—as presented 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman—most 
veteran observers agreed that the most 
potent weapon in the Stalin peace 
offensive would be the Schuman ap- 
proach (equating the United States with 
Russia in cold war guilt and pleading 
for a Truman-Stalin meeting to “settle 
all differences”). 


” r ad 


FADEEV HIMSELF led the Comin- 
form chorus when, in the closing ora- 
tion of the Garden rally, he declared: 

“If we take the respect of national 
sovereignty and national culture as our 
base . . . one can always come to an 

(Continued on Page Three) 





OBODY CAN KNOW, of course, 
N what kind of relationship has 

existed back home between 
members of the Soviet delegation to 
Dr. Shapley’s Conference and the Soviet 
secret police. Who among them is just 
a victim, and wh rv é an infol 
mant on h 


cientist 
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Trans-Atlantic Facts 


By David J, Dallin 


Author of “The Real Soviet Russia” 


right away and ask for: Investigator 
Morozov. There will be a pass for you 
at the entrance.” Buryatov left his ring 
with his wife and went to the NKVD. 
Investigator Morozov, a little man with 
repulsive features, began to ask him 


bout -his acquaintance ind especially 
his father. Who come 


> Who tells anti-Sovi 


“You will be a useful collaborator 
of ours. You are the son of a pro- 
you of any 


fessor, nobody suspects 
thing, everybody has confidence in 
you. fou cannot refuse: we know 
that one of your acquaintances is 
X., who recently returned from the 
United States, and that your wife has 
relatives abroad.” 

Buryatov did not refu and that 
ne they let him go, taking hi i 
at he ould te I] n about 


Anothe Se Koval, had 
more agic fate. A man of bow 
long been undei 

late 1930’s he wi 


NKVD and 


IET PAINTER, 


er four years in the concen- 
tration camps, I was released and 
sent to the south, to Novocherkassk. 
On my way there, I stayed over in 
Moscow for one day, without permis- 
sion. After some hesitation I decided 
to call at the All-Union Committee on 


Ma#ters of Art. I was well received 
and even given a letter of recommen- 
dation to Novocherkassk. I asked., 
“Let me tell you about myself.” But 
they smiled: ‘Don’t bother. We know 
all about you.’ 

“In Novocherkassfl I was refused a 
job at the theater and therefore had 
to work in the local workers’ club. 
They liked my work, I won some 
fame, and finally I was admitted to 
the theater. Actually I was chief scene 
painter and received a corresponding 
salary. But no reports or documents 
listed me on that job. Once it was de- 
cided to stage the popular piece, "The 
Man With a Gun,’ in which Lenin and 
Stalin appear. As a former inmate of 
the concentration camps, they did not 
entrust me with that job, and called 
a man specially from Moscow. He was 
incompetent and did a poor job—so 
much so that the secretary of the lo- 
cal party cell asked me to take over 
instead. I knew how dangerous the 
jcb was for me. If it was to prove un- 
satisfactory, I would surely be ac- 
cused of counter revolutionary activ- 
ities. I finished my work, and the 
commission arrived from Moscow 
(such performances are always pre- 
viewed by a comission from Moscow): 
my work was approved. 

“From then on the NKVD paid 
special attention to me. First they 
asked me to leave Novocherkassk, 
but my theater officials interceded 
for me. In May, 1941, I was sum- 
moned to the NKVD and offered a 
job there: ‘Just listen to the conversa- 
tions in the theater and let us know,’ 
I was told. I asked for time to think 
it over. A friend of mine, a physician, 
helped me get a fever, for I was sure 
they'd come to check. Really, some- 
body came from the NKVD and let 
me alone for a few days. I left for 
Rostov and hid there for some time. 
In June, 1941, the war broke out.” 


ALEXI ROZOV was a senior en- 
neer in the Don Basin. In 1942 he 

called to the NKVD: “Henceforth 
tu must regularly furnish us with 


information.” “But I am incapable of 
such work,” Rozov protested. “Wait 
you will have to inform us once 4 
week of everything that will seem gy. 
picious to you,” was the reply. “But] 
am very busy, let me go,” Rozov cried, 
3ut the NKVD man insisted: “You aye 
a Soviet citizen, and you cannot refys 
Your alias will be Orlov. Within 2 
week please bring your first report.” 

A week later, Rozov was away; ther 
the Dor 


"swept ove 


Af ier NKG 
hov, told me 

“Once we decide that a certain man 
must be an informer or secret agent, 
he can’t get cut of it, for we are much 
stronger than he is. If he wants to 
outsmart us or fool us, he'll be sorry: 
we'll check his reports through other 
informants: we'll expose him and 
threaten severe punishment. In the 
end, he'll do his job, and do it well.” 





STAYING POWER 

The United States is “good for 

1000 years,” declared President 
Truman, 

— Ves item. 


I; the prospect's good, 
No use to dim it. 

A thousand years? 
Why set a limit? 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
U.S. Urged to Eat Its Surplus Food, 
— Newspaper headlines. 


Wits this dreadful dilemma 
We're curently faced: 
Shall our surplus of food 
Go to waste or to waist? 


\ 
| 
i 
| 
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—==Richard Ar mout 
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of fertility has set 
beauty. This Garde: 
no serpent. Every outline 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Orchids 


bulb growers 





for All 


DESPITE THE FACT t 

1 been advertised ring 
Americ rere seemed 
epresentation of for- 
n usual. There were a 
from England. A show of 
yidium orchids had been flown in 
om “Bruge selgium 3ut I cannot 
all seeing any exhibit of the Holland 
Most of the beauty on 


cance attaches 


hibition had come from no farther 
than Connecticut, New York and 
Jersey. As usual, New Jersey car- 
off the honors. That little state, 
pecially celebrated in song or 
really the flower state. 


lone in 


I seem 
inging its praises. I 
that the Garden of Eden was 

itea there, say somewhere 
mus or Madison, and it was 
that drove out our 
rather than an angel 


mosquitos 


the advancing importance 


‘cial flower-growers, the 


has been seeing the 


down throug] 


* Show will end 

aragraphs are printed 

in the Bronx and 

seen any day in the 

They are as fine as any in the 
vyorld, and they are ours. 

; 
I WONDER how much social signifi- 
to the fact that orchids 


are growing common. There were more 
than twice as many in the Flower Show 
this year than ever before. I don’t think 
this was intended as a tribute to ou 
southern neighbors. To the south of us 
in the West Indies and many parts ol 
South America, these bloon 
in any wood. But among us 
culties connected with growing the 

have given them a reputation for being 
aristocrats. Their fragility and ele 
gance—added to the price—have Ie 


; run wild 
£ 


the diffi- 


served them for special people and 
special occasions. 

3ut in the great array of th 
soms which I saw in Grand Centra 
Palace, 1 thought I could f the first 
tremors of a comng revoluti 
the flowers. If this keeps up, if new 
and hardier blooms are pr‘ luced, il 
for this 


a mas 


e blos- 
n among 


more and more growers go ir 
sort of thing, we shall requ : 
market for their product. Prices will 
fall, and we shall all have to buy 
orchids to support the poor growél 
It just goes to show you. You giv 
people an inch and they 
4 u ive tner tne ve te 

} and st thing y 
\ abolish the las 
between rich and poor. 
future equalitarians will be, not 
but orchids for all. Or, rather, the pot 
orchidless masses will not even hav 
to raise a cry or contest a parricade. 
The dealers will beg them to take the 
flowers which formerly went only ® 
the rich in order to save this segmet 
of the capitalist system. 

—ee 
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Washington and the Nation 








What Is Loyalty? 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The name 
of Dorothy Bailey, a comely but 
relatively obscure young woman 
today, probably will become a subject 

{great debate in the homes of millions. 
This will be because of the circum- 
tances of her case, the result of recent 
jevelopments, and the efforts of an able 
young newspaperman named Newbold 
Noyes, Jr., on the staff of the Wash- 
gton Star 
The gist of the “Bailey Case” is as 
follov 

Miss 1 supervisor of the U. S. 
Employment Service’s training section, 
and a former president of Local 10 of 
the United Public Workers of America, 
ClO, was discharged from her job be- 
ause, Noyes says, she cannot prove her 
loyalty to the United States. 

On March 18 the Federal Loyalty 
Review Board refused her a third hear- 
ing in her case, which means she has 
exhausted all avenues to appeal within 
the civil service structure. Her next 
resort must be to the Federal courts, 


\ 


to which her attorney, Paul A. Porter, 








former OPA Administrator, has said he 
will carry the issue. 


THE IMPENDING FEDERAL court 
trial gives the Bailey case more than 
local interest because it will provide 
the first legal test of the President’s 
loyalty order. Moreover, it will take 
the whole issue out of the Congvessional 
arena for the meantime. As a result, 
the following questions may receive a 
thorough judicial airing: 

1. What are the 
dividual where the security of the 
government is concerned? 


rights of the in- 


2. Should loyalty review boards fol- 
low regular court procedures? 

3. Has a government employee who 
has been dismissed on loyalty grounds 
a right to a “bill of particulars’? 

4. Should such an employee be con- 
fronted by witnesses who have given 
the FBI information against him? 

5. What, precisely, are the functions 
of loyalty review boards, and on what 
ground should their decisions be based? 

6. What should the qualifications of 


. But this is enough. 


a member of a loyalty review board be? 

7. What about the damage to the 
future of a government employce dis- 
charged on lovalty grounds? 

The unique contribution of Noyes to 
the sometimes emotional, debate con- 
cerning the loyalty issue is that his 
account of the Bailey case represents 
one of the few uncolored, factual pre- 
sentations of it. He relates that Miss 
Bailey was interrogated in the first 
hearing last September on three main 
points: 1. Whether she was or had been 
a member of the Comunist Party. 2. 
Whether’she had attended Communist 
Party meetings. 3. Whether she had 
association on various occasions with 
known Communist Party members. 

A review of Noyes’ report strongly 
favors the conclusion that Miss Bailey 
is not a Communist now, and probably 
never was one. Noyes himself refrains 
from venturing an opinion on this ques- 
tion, and presents only the factual data. 


MUCH OF THE EVIDENCE con- 


cerns Miss Bailey’s role as former 
president of UPWA Local 10, given in 
what is known as “the objective test.” 
But in this case the test leads only to 
inconclusiveness. She has been both 
on the Communist and the anti-Com- 
munist side. Hence, the objective evi- 
dence cancels itself out. The only basis 
left on which a judgment might be 
made—which is the basis apparently 
used by the Loyalty Review Board—is 
that provided by Miss Bailey’s own 
words. An example is the following 
exchange: 

“Examiner: The Civil Service Com- 
mission has information to the effect 
that your continual defense of Abram 
Flaxer (president of the UPWA and a 
notorious follower of the Communist 
Party line) and other party liners and 
the official party line of the Commu- 
nist Party, is the chief obstacle to the 
overthrow of the Communist Party line 


in the UPWA.” ’ 
“Miss Bailey: I did not know that 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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wt ever n those cas« when 

ething i t to one liking. Were 

the old ( t Russia and Amer- 

L ( ble to come to an 

greement ar ve In peace over more 

ana century? In the same way the 

america of today could come to an 

greement with the new Socialist 
Russia.” 


the silver-haired Fadeev had earlier 
juoted Lincoln as saying Russia and 
me U.S. meet on 
hese our interests are 

ly 
atervention.” The carrying out of “this 
Pne old principle,’ Fadeev asserted, 


“always grounds 
identical, 


, on the grounds of foreign non- 





ld be a deciding factor” in U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 

The line was re-echocd a hundred 
és. Novelist Peter Pavlenko de- 
oo Soviet intellectuals) are 


‘9 work ‘with you to the very 
nd in é 
din this cause (of peace). We do not 
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‘ew York publisher Ted Thackrey 
aid: “I'am not one of those who hoid 
“any single nation, including my 
¥8, bears the exclusive responsibility 


@ Violating both the spirit and the 

Mer of the great United Nations 

Aarter,”” 

Russian movie producer M. Chiaurelly 

a; “The leader of the Soviet people 
great Stalin—recently once again 

‘ended his hands across the ocean. ... 

. corresponds not only to the wishes 
the Soviet people but to the wishes 
the Ame; ican people and the people 
he whole world.” 

, columnist I. F. Stone: “The uni- 
Sal values which bring men together 
“Pective of all else but their com- 
an humanity -..are the 
om + voice of the Cominform, 
be et re gate Leon Kruizikowski: 
nal elieve those _who tell you 
_ and the defense of peace 

Munist scheme. ... The Soviet 


hope of 
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Launch ‘Peace’ 





MR. AND MRS. EISLER AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Rococo Vaulting and a New Line 


Union and the péople’s democracies are 
waging an uncompromising struggle in 
defense of peace®. .. They proclaim 
that peace and international coopera- 
tion is possible between countries 
whose social, economic and political 
systems differ.” 


ca 


THAT STALIN’S INTEREST HAS 
shifted to Asia was fairly apparent 
throughout the sessions, but most evi- 
dent at the closing Garden rally. Of 
the nine speakers at the mass meeting, 


three were representatives of Iron 
Curtain countries, and three spok? 
about racial and colonial minorities. 


Of the others, John Howard Lawson 


spoke on CP domestic problems, and 


Richard Lauterbach reiterated the 
“we’re both wrong” idea for the 


gentle fellow-travelers. There was one 
Western Europe spéaker, William Olaf 
Stapledon, who made a point of his 
political naiveness, and renewed the 
‘Jet’s get together” plea. 

While one-third of the Garden speak- 
ers were thus devoting their attention 
to colonial peoples, many of the others 
—at all sessions—introduced constant 
references to Indonesia, China, India, 
Burma, and Viet-Nam. The latter coun- 
try got three mentions at the Garden 
rally, as compared to one for Cardinal 
Mindszenty and none for Tito. 


Drive 


ANTI-SOVIETS WERE BUSY, mean- 
while. At the 
rmen plied the 





Waldorf panel sessions, 


newspape visiting Com- 


munists .with questions which, more 
often than not. were dodged as having 
‘nothing to do with peace.” At the 


opening banauet, magazine editor Nor- 
man Cousins received a round of boos 
for declaring that Americans were anti- 


Communist, but not anti-humanitarian, 


And at Freedom House, a counters 
rally organized by Americans for In- 
tellectual Freedom drew an overilow 
from T. S. Eliot, 
Bertrand Russell, Sehator Paul Douglas, 
Arthur Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin were read. 


Jegrams 


crowd.  T: 
Koestler, and 


Under a sign reading “One World— 
s called attention to 
writers and scien- 


or None,” speake 


Russia’s purges of 
tists. Those who spoke were Dr. Bryn 
J. Hovde, president of the New School 
for Social Research; Max Eastman, Dr, 


Max Yergan, Nobel prize-winner Dr, 
H. S. Muller, artist George Biddle, 
composer Nicholas Nobokov, Morris 


Ernst, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Louis 
Fischer, Bertram D. Wolfe, and Prof, 
George S. Counts. 

chairman, 
Several of the speeches and telegrams 
will be presented in forthcoming issues 
of The New Leader. 


Prof. Sidney Hook was 


But it was in the City Center bases 
ment casino that the Soviets got their 
most telling answer. There spokesmen 


for democracy in Armenia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Russia denounced the “peace” 


parley and especially the foreign Come 
munists who, it was maintained cone 
sistently, are the worst enemies of the 
Russian people, 

Lieutenant Peter Pirogov, fiery Red 
Army flier who escaped to Austria and 
then America, set the keynote for all 
democrats when he cried: “Don’t lose 
hope. Organize; Communism is only 
strong when you don’t know what it is 
in Russia.” 











T IS OFTEN said that labor-saving 

machinery will not cause any un- 

employment because some of the 
displaced workers will find jobs in the 
maintenance and construction of these 
machines. The burden of evidence 
would seem to indicate that the con- 
struction and maintenance of the new 
machines will reemploy only a portion 
of those workers initially displaced by 
the machine. 

An entirely new industry is usually 
job-creating. New industries open up 
great opportunities for new real in- 
vestment. A new industry may make 


ws 


PASSCUEP: 


Machine-Made Unemployment 


By Nathan Belfer 





Professor of Economics at Brooklyn College 


partially offset the total amount of 
labor displacement caused by the ma- 
chine. More efficient coal-mining ma-~ 
chinery will displace miners in Penn- 
sylvania. The construction of these 
new machines will, it is true, provide 
However these machines may be 
constructed in Detroit, Chicago, or 
Milwaukee, and not in Pennsylvania. 
The displaced coal miners will prob- 
ably not be the ones who secure the 
positions constructing the new ma- 
chines. Superior agricultural equip- 
ment produced in Minneapolis will not 
provide jobs for farm workers dis- 


jobs. 


3,500 Now Work... 


some existing industry obsolescent. 
Fixed capital in the obsolescent indus- 
try will not be liquidated immediately. 
The rate of disinvestment in the old 
industry will be k than the rate of 
investment in the new industry. A 
new industry may give birth to a whole 
group of new industries. Subsidiary 
and complementary industries are de- 
veloped. Workers in an obsolescent in- 
dustry lose their positions, but their 
numbers are small cOmpared to the 
number of jobs created by new indus- 
tries. The nev lustry may 
the constructio1 
novel form 


require 
entirely new and 
chinery Jobs and 
investment 
opened up 
industrie 
The ituat! 
in the case of 
ment in an l 
the displaced 
ployment in 
labor 


chine con ucted his labor is no 


avin 


longer needed until it is time to re- 
place the machine. The maintenance 
and repair of the machine will neces- 
sarily require less 
placed by the 
would not have paid to scrap an exist- 
ing machine in order to introduce a 
more efficient one. 
* _ 

FOR NUMEROUS other reasons it 
would appear that the construction 
of labor-saving machinery can only 


4 


labor than was dis- 


machine. Otherwise, it 


placed in Kansas. The immobility of 
labor thus makes it highly improbable 
that those workers displaced by the 
labor-saving machines are the same 
ones who will be employed in the con- 
struction of the machines. With our 
highly specialized regional economy 
there are only a very few cases where 
the machine would be constructed and 
used in the same geographic area. 
Even if this were the case, there would 
arise the problem of interoccupational 
mobility and the need for displaced 
workers to acquire new skills. Con- 
siderable internal migration of labor 
must occur if the displaced workers 
are to be reemploye d. 

The dial telephone effected a very 
ignificant reduction in the number of 
telephone operators. In Boston, ap- 
proximately 12,000 workers would be 
required to handle the annual business 
if the system were on a manual basis, 
while only 3,500 to 4,000 
mployed. There was thus a job 
P75 percent. In the 
city of Terre Haute, Indiana, 180 oper- 
ators were employed when the system 
was manual. After the dial system was 
introduced, only 12 operators were 
needed—a decline in labor require- 
ments of 93 percent. 

The use of the long-filler cigar ma- 
chine reduced the quantity of labor 
required to produce: a quantity of 
cigars by well over 50 percent. The 
ribbon-bulb machine turns out 36,000 
to 48,000 electric light bulbs an hour. 


. 


operators are 
now € 


opportunity loss 


Old hand production methods turned 
out 118 bulbs an hour. This is a de- 
cline in labor requirements of over 
99 percent. The introduction of the 
continuous strip mill in the steel in- 
dustry reduced the quantity of labor 
required per ton of steel 96 percent. 
In the case of such very labor-saving 
devices it is doubtful if all the un- 
employed workers could have been 
absorbed in the construction of ma- 
chines which displaced them. 
oa * * 

AUTOMATIC 
the electric eye reduce supervisory 
and maintenance labor, and result in 
an enormous increase in labor produc- 
tivity. They are not new machines; 
they are merely auxiliary additions to 
existing machines. They cost very little 
to apply. The quantity of labor re- 
quired in their production is far less 
than the amount of labor-saving they 
give rise to. 

Labor productivity has frequently 
been increased by non-mechanical im- 
provements which require no new 
equipment. It is obvious that such 
non-mechanical improvements would 
not provide any employment for labor 
in the construction of machinery. 

Such non-mechanical increases in 
productivity can be summed up rough- 
ly by the term scientific management. 
More efficient management, improved 
working conditions, time and motion 
studies, scientific selection and train- 
ing of workers, elimination of wastes, 
coordination of better 
plant layout have resulted in consider- 
able in labor productivity 
and a corresponding amount of labor 


control devices like 


processes, and 
increases 


displacement. 
Since such improvements represent 
a more efficient use of available 


machinery and labor, and not the use 


merely 
of new machines, there is no possi- 
bility that displaced workers could be 
absorbed in the construction of ma- 
chines. Lastly, labor-saving improve- 
ments in the equipment goods indus- 
tries themselves will reduce the quan- 
tity of labor required to produce a 
given machine. 

DURING THE 1930’s there was a 
decline in the number of workers em- 
ployed in the machinery manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Employment in the Machinery Pro- 
ducing Industries (in thousands for 
establishments with products valued 

at $5,000 or more) 
1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 


me se 


1937 1,081,3 
1939 8836 
Employment in the Machinery Pro. 
ducing Industries as a Percentage y 
wage earners in all manufactyjy, 

industries 7 
1929 3A 
1931 113 
1933 $4 
1935 
1937 
1333 


These figures overstate the numb 
of workers employed in the man. 
facture of machinery for domestic y 
Some machinery is exported. A gy. 
stantial part of the output of the m. 
chinery industries consists of Supplies 
and raw materials. The figures do reved 
that the ratio of wage-earners in ty 
machinery industries to wage earnes 
in all manufacturing declined betwee 
1929 and 1939. 

While not attempting to estimate thy 
amount of labor that would have bee 
required to produce the 1939 output 
1929 productivity levels, we note th 
there was a_ substantial increase » 
productivity in .the thirties. For t 
manufacturing industries covered 
the National Research Project, outpz 
per man-hour stood at an_ index 

23.9 in 1936 on the base of 100 in 1% 


BETWEEN 1936 AND 1939 the 
further increases in productivil 
The output of manufacturing. indu- 


wer 


tries, in value terms, declined from a 
proximately 68 billion dollars in 1% 
to 57 billion dollars in 1939. Ther 
vised Federal Reserve i: 
that the physical volume d 


only a litt 


x of outpu 


Indicates 


industrial production 
lower in 1939 than it 


tands at 110 


for 1939 (1935-39 


inaex 


Employment in the 
ing industries declined from 1.1 mil 
in 1929 to 883 thousand in 1939, a‘ 
cline of about 21 percent. We mis 
allow, of course, for the cyclical deelile 
in employment during the thirties. The 
evidence indicate, nevertheles 
that the relative decline in employ: 
ment in the machinery industries ¥é 
greater than the decline in the oulp! 
of manufactured products in t 
thirties. 

The statistical and theoretical ev 
dence leads to the conclusion that 0 
construction of machinery is of o! 
secondary importance in reemployily 
technologically displaced worke! 
Moreover, those workers employed ' 
construct the new machines may ™ 
be the same workers whom the ™ 
chine displaced. 
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FLORENCE. 


Mayor of 


modern Florence, you climb the ~ 


O INTERVIEW the 
T vee marble staircase of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, where the Grand 
Dukes of medieval Florence held sway, 
ind tiptoe into a magnificently-deco- 
sated chamber, once the study of 
Renaissance Pope Clement VII. 

This combination of the living past 
and present is not unusual in Florence; 
the whole picture-postcard city is like 
crowded museum. Every bend in the 
ad uncovers another monument from 
the days of antique Florentine splendor, 


nd every doorway is framed in the 


B hadow of Savonarola and Michelangelo. 
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For this reporter, nevertheless, it was 
a new kind of experience to chat for 
nhour at Pope Clement’s massive desk 
with a 36-y old Mayor of Florence 
vyho started lif is 
political academy, and 
lights of 


a barber, graduated 
om a Mosco 
s today one of the brightei 
the Italian Communist Party. 


THE CEILING of Communist Mayor 
Mario Fabiani’s office, depicting scenes 
the Pope, is a riot of 

lor applied the brush of Vasari, 
the 16th cents artist and biographer. 
Medallions on the wall commemorate 
the Pope’s meetings with Francis I 
nd other storied European monarchs. 
Behind the Mayor's chair is a mural 
wp of Florence in 1512, when the 

House of de Medici, to which Clement 
belonged, returned to its native city 

m exile. | 


om the life of 


But on the Mayor’s desk 
the only token of the past is a glass 
paper-weight, on the base of which is 
crude drawing of the Palazzo Vecchio 
aderned with a hammer and sickle. 
Thin, pale, a bit on the seedy side, 
Fabiani doesn’t quite fit in 
physically with his impressive sur- 
undings. But he feels thoroughly at 
me. “During the day, when this office 
filled with people, I’m too busy to 
notice.” he told me earnestly. “But, at 
night, when I alone, the 
ustory in the room gives me a sense 
{ stability. I find myself in com- 
union with the past.” 


Mayor 











work here 


Fabiani’s brief but eventful life has 
{t him little time to bone up on the 
onais of his illustrious predecessors. 
‘she indicated to me himself, he nevei 








#ent to school at all—-until he reached 
Moscow. 
. . £ 

FLORENCE’S chief executive was 
som the sen of a hungry grocer in 
Moi. Too po x” to attend school, 
Mario was taught at home by two big 
thers, H ime an apprentice in 
harbersh n he was eleven. At 





“convalescing.” 
studied in 


five or six 


he had 





LEHRMAN is the famed corre: 
sent who wrote."’Russia’s Europe,” 
®count of a liberal who lost his 
~ S0Viet illusions behind the iron 
, atin, He is now traveling in Europe.) 
el oe 
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A COMMUNIST SITS ON 
THE MEDICI THRONE 


By Hal Lehrman 


months,” but he had difficulty remem- 
bering the name of the institution or 
exactly what studies he had pursued. 

In this reluctant vagueness about his 
Russian period, Fabiani is like other 
Communist bigshots, especially those 
now running the “popular democracies” 
of Eastern Europe, who lived their 
formative years in Moscow but do not 
care to have the fact publicized. 


e * a 


AT ANY RATE, young Fabiani was 
arrested by the blackshirts almost as 
soon as he arrived home from Russia. 
He lived his next nine years in jail. 
When Mussolini fell in 1943, Fabiani 
was released from prison. He began 
organizing partisan units against the 
Germans in the Florence area. After 
the Allies swept northward, Florence 
was taken over by the partisan Na- 
tional Liberation Committee. Fabiani 
became Vice-Mayor. In local i946 elec- 
ticns he was made Mayor. His term 
has another year to go. 

Anti-Communist Florentines grudg- 
ingly say they can’t about 
the Fabiani administration. The street- 
cars run an time, the street-cleaners 
make their apointed rounds, and the 
traific cops—most of them recruited 
from the old partisan army—direct the 
stream of Florentine horsecarts, midget 
automobiles and battered old jalopy- 
taxis with scrupulous impartiality. 


complain 


Of course, there are ways of telling 
that it is the Communists who are 
installed in City Hall. For instance, 
although they and their Socialist allies 
have a majority of only three to two 
in the Municipal Council, by some 
mysterious leftist arithmetic they have 
a margin of eleven to two in the 
Executive Council which the Municipal 
Council chose from its own member- 
ship to run the city. 


a = * 


WHAT IS MORE, one doesn’t have 
much hope of a job in any municipal 
department unless his political affilia- 
tions are satisfactory. A disgruntled 
tuba-player out of work told me that 
nobody can sing in the Opera or play 
in the Orchestra of Florence’s Teatro 
Communale without a Communist 
membership card. Another pointed out 
that large sums of money have been 
raised in America for the musical or- 
ganizations of Florence, Communist- 
























controlled center of Italian culture. “The 
Communists,” he said despondently, 
“play nice music for the western 
tourists but pick their performers by 
eastern methods.” 

A second-rate baritone named Pariso 
Voto is the present* director of the 
Teatro Communale. This worthy, it is 
alleged, was secretary of the same 
theatre during the Fascist regime but 
saw the light in time immediately after 
Liberation. One way he _ reportedly 
keeps himself in good graces is by 
hiring operatic choruses twice as large 
as necessary, all with Party cards, and 
giving them- three times the usual 
number of rehearsals, at full pay. 

But most Florentines philosophically 
discount such monkey-shines as_ the 
normal petty graft of any party in 
office. They concede that Mayor Fabiani 
himself is the soul of decorum. He did 
into a rather bourgeois apart- 
ment shortly after his election, with a 
considerable amount of brand-new fur- 
niture. But he has been living there 
quietly ever since with his wife, for 
merly a partisan fighter, and their two 
little sons, without any 
of sudden wealth. 


move 


visible signs 


%: a 


ON THE WHOLE, THE AVERAGE 
Florentine burgher says, Fabiani has 
been an agreeable surprise, and not at 
all the fearsome, blustering fellow they 
had expected from advance reports 
about Communists in power. Fabiani 
is soft-spoken, dignified and moderate. 
He is managing the city “at least as 
efficiently as the Fascists did—and he 
hasn’t made off with the town funds.” 

Sophisticated Florentines, however, 
suggest that Fabiani has been so cir- 
cumspect only because anything else 
would have gotten him in a_ peck 
of trouble with the central govern- 
ment—which happens to be dominated 
by the Christian Democrats, arch- 
enemy of the Communist Party. 

It seems that in intensely centralized 
Italy, municipal mayors play a faint 
second fiddle to the local prefects, who 
are the direct representatives of a very 
tough anti-Communist Interior Ministry 
in Rome. 

These prefects not only control the 
mayors’ right to tax and spend, but 
also must pass on every city ordinance 
before it becomes valid. A mayor may 


FLORENCE: “A Picture-Postcard City” 


be a Communist or even anarchist, but 
the prefect, backed by a sturdy national 
police, has the power to oust him if 
he gets out of line. 

Therefore, as long as the Christian 
Democratic Party of Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi stays in the driver’s seat down 
in Rome, no Communist administration 
in the provinces is going to be any- 
thing but strictly obedient to the law. 


r * bod 


IT WAS THIS “despotism” of the 
centralized Rome government which 
composed the main theme of Mayor 
Fabiani’s remarks in my _ interview 
with him. 

First he gave me the Party line about 
the Marshall Plan, which is “a tool of 
American industrial interests in Italy,” 
and the Atlantic Pact, which “seeks to 
bind my country to America’s mili- 
taristic ambitions.” 

This done, he turned vigorously to 
a long, detailed complaint that Rome 
has been sabotaging his administration 
by tightly controlling Florence’s purse- 
strings, biocking an adequate budget 
for urgent reforms, causing a deteriora- 
tion of roads, schools and _ hospitals, 
and generally acting ornery in order 
to discredit him and persuade the citi- 
zens of Florence to vote the Commu- 
nists out at the next election. 

I learned later that one of the major 


financial proposals from Communist 
Florence rejected by Rome was a 
measure to increase the salaries of 
Mayor Fabiani and his municipal 


councillors. 


PIPE OF WAR 
B.B.C. Rules Bagpipes Not Ausic. 
—Newspaper headline 





That isn’t music, girls and boys, 


That’s merely loud, unpleasant 
noise. 


The piper pipes — no player he, 
So says, at least, the B.B.C. 


A bold pronouncement, this, and 
when 


The news has filtered northward, 
then 


We can expect one day to read 


The screaming headline: “Scots 
Secede!” 








Richard Armour 
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THE NOVELTY OF DEMOCRACY 


‘By Takeo Naoi 
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labor From the abstract 
constitutional standpoint Japan is al- 
ready 


nedieval legi forn 
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a highly democratic country. 


the essential features are 
Of course there is no deny- 
the attitude of government 
toward the citizenry has im- 
proved. The social position of women 
has improved. The desire and 
opportunity to express one’s own will 


However 
unchange d 
ing that 
officials 


also 
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have increased im- 


In particular, the 
provement in the treatment of ordinary 
citizens in the courts, police stations, 
and prisons has But 
all this socially 


incongruous 


astounding 
means that 
institutions have 
thoroughly integrated into the pattern 
of daily life that they are now routine 
Ignorance of and indifference to dem- 
methods still characterize the 
the average citizen. Not 
only that, but the ancient legacy which 
democratic force so hard 


been 
merely 


been so 


ocratic 
reactions of 
are working 
being used by 
detriment of 


to eliminate is 


forces to the 


new 
social 
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ON OCTOBER 5 the first 
held for 
th ty pe 


election 
Education of 
According 
to a public opinion survey conducted 
the Tokyo News three 
weeks earlier, 62.5 percent of the publi 
that an election was to be 


Boards of 


were 
found in America. 


in Tokyo by 


was aware 
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Jo pe reent ot 
When the 
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iole 58.7 


percent 
failed to vote. I 
actually 76.1 
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hat whereas in 

12 percent of the 
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ition, in the 
ratively high? 


rural 


area 


ompi 


rst place, it is an indis- 
ct that the novelty of the 
political system 
In the second place, 
went to the poplls not 
knowing anything about the nature of 
the election, simply because they had 
been told, “Vote!” In _ present-day 
Japhn, the concept of “voting” takes 
its place among the other duties of the 
citizen. In other the citizens, 
while quite taken up with the business 
of livinmg, have heard that there is some 
vote or other going on, and they meek- 


has aroused 


man 


person 


words, 


Correspondent 


discharging 
subjects. The low vote 
in Tokyo was a comparatively frank 
expression of the popular apathy. The 
high vote in the country was not due 
to the political awareness of the people 
there, but rather to the fact that the 
habit of blind obedience still prevails 
among them. Rural folk are apathetic 
but obedient; city folk are apathetic but 
have a somewhat more sophisticated 
attitude. The result of the elections 
was an overwhelming victory for con- 


ly participate, thereby 


their duties as 


ervative forces. 
Popular apathy to democratic pro- 
the background for 
the flourishing of radicals and 
tionaries. In the elections of the Boards 
of Education the reactionaries won out. 
In the field of trade-unionism it 
who triumph. 


cedures provides 


reac- 


is al- 
Since 
indif- 
Communists 


ways the radicals 
the trade union 
ferent to union elections, 


capture key posts far out of proportion 


n” 


members are 
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~ Be 


arn) Right to Strike 


Communists 
among the 


actual strength. 
are especially numerous 
labor representatives on the Labor 
Committees which arbitrate in labor 
dispute For example, two of the three 
l representatives on the Central 
Labor Relations Board are Communist 
Party members. At the time of the 
trike offensive in February, 
Kvyuichi Tokuda, Secretary Gen- 

eral of the Communist Party, 
of then 


course, is 


to their 


bor 


was one 
The aim of these people, of 
not successful arbitration but 
opposite. Therefore innumer- 
could be cited of how, 
thanks to the efforts of the Commu- 
ists, disputes, both national and local, 
have dragged on interminably. 

The people who are making the 
greatest use of democratic procedures 
are not democrats but totalitarians. 


its exact 
able instances 


nist 
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THE LEGACY of the militarist era, 
the mentality that permits one to fol- 
low the orders of one’s superiors blind- 
ly and uncritically, is an extremely 
valuable weapon in the hands of the 
Communist Party. In the headquarters 
of the various labor unions, in times 
of industrial peace as well as industrial 
strife, there is a “Central Struggle 
Committee; organically separate and 


distinct from the union exegyin, 
which issues “instructions” on eyes 
occasion. The Committee is a son y 
military command post which diner 
the actions of the union members 7 
spirit in which their “instructions” 
given and received is no different fg 
the militarist spirit of the Tojo al 
Structurally as well, the left lay 
unions are organized on a lita 
basis. At the time of the abortive Ga, 
eral Strike of February 1, 1M. 
“Youth Action Corps,” composed 
young men in their late ‘teens and 
twenties, was organized to stampeds 
the plants at which negotiations 
being carried on, high-pressure } 
representatives of both labor and mz: 
agement, and terrorize all responsi 
trade unionists. Acts of terror a 
violence against individuals are by» 
means rare. An example of such aeti 
occurred early last August among son 
young railroad workers in Hokkaido g 
opposition to General MacArthy 
letter to the Prime Minister. Th 
organized “National Independent 4 
tion Corps” and “National Independ 
Blood-and-Iron Units,” both of whid 
were military in nature, and 
about inciting workers to leave the 
They are no different in nome 
clature, organization, or spirit from th 
suicide squadrons and Special Atte 
Squadrons of the war-time period. Th 
weapon now is sabotage instead of th 
aeroplanes and bamboo spears of th 
War, but they fight the same eneny 
America, with the same fanaticism 
possessed them then, 


jobs. 


IT WOULD BE no ex 
say that the majority 
have been won with 
weapons left behind by General Ty 
The Communists are the self-appoit 
leaders of the Special Attack Squad! 
of national independencs 
making use of the spiritual legacy 0 
militarism. 


successes 


CONSCIOUS 


As scandal after scand 
the people’s distrust of 
The Japanese have been tradition 
indifferent to politics. To this ind 
ence, before anything could be done! 
combat it, has been added distrust. 
extremists of left and right have bé 
doing their utmost to turn this distr 
of politics into a distrust of democ! 
This is a great threat to Japanese @ 
mocracy, which has only just taken! 
first step. Besides, the cold winds blot 
ing in from China and Korea 4 
certain to have an effect on the ten 
bud of Japanese democracy. 
Democracy in Japan has been @ 
posed from without; it has not ® 
veloped from within. All effort 1 
be bent toward developing a fe 
for it from within, and this canndl! 
done merely by changing the § 
First and foremost it is necessaly" 
restore the economic life of the né 
to normal. 
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TASS, official Soviet news age: 
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law prohibiting 
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We learn from the Soviet P™ 
that in the State of Virginia"? 
forbidden to have a_ bathtub 
your home. 
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N THE VATICAN archives, in a 
a fragment 2300 years old, an 
author laments the sorry state 

of the theatre. The good old days, 
he says, are gone forever. 

A few weeks ago, I addressed the 
jeaders of today’s American theatre 
in a conference at New York’s 
Hotel Astor. They, too, lamented 
the sorry state of the theatre, and 
talked about the good old days 
of 1908, when the United States 
had 2,303 legitimate theatres. What 
could be done, they asked, to re- 
vivify our country’s theatrical art? 

My suggestion was that they repeat 
such conferences, broadening the base 
until responsible groups from all of the 
48 states are represented, and then go 
to the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress with a con- 
crete, workable plan for a truly na- 
tional theatre and a national opera 
and ballet. 


we us S 


IN JANUARY of this year, Senator 
Irving M. Ives, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas and I took the first official 
steps in this direction by introducing 
into the House and Senate bills calling 
for a joint resolution “To provide for 
a national theatre and a national opera 
and ballet.” 

The resolution, in part, affirms: 

"That the Congress finds that the 
United States of America, almost 
alone among the great nations, does 
not now have a national theatre and 
a national opera and ballet; and that 
a national theatre and a national 
opera and ballet are necessary for 
the enjoyment of these arts by the 
people throughout the United States 
and especially cutside the great cen- 
ters of population, for the instruction 
of youth in these arts, for the de- 
velopment of our national riches in 
dramatic and musical literature and 
talent, for the development of play- 
wrights, composers, performers, di- 
rectors and other craftsmen in these 
arts, and for enlarged opportunities 
for them; and that such arts are 
effective and vitally important means 
for the development of the demo- 
cratic culture of the United States.” 

This bill does not, however, present 
4 specific plan for either the proposed 
national theatre or the national opera 
and ballet. On the contrary, it provides 
specifically that such plans shall be 
tawn up by “an assembly representa- 
lve of (a) the theatre in the United 
States in all its branches, including, but 
without limitation thereof, organiza- 
tons and associations of actors, com- 
DOserss, producers and managers, drama- 
Usts, production workers, community 
and little theatres, and drama leagues; 
and of (b) the opera and ballet in the 
United States in all its branches, -in- 
duding, but without limitation thereof, 
wganizations of musical artists, musi- 
Gans, production workers, opera com- 
panies, ballet companies, opera guilds, 
‘ad community music committees.” 


Representatives of universities and 
ther educational institutions are to be 
‘ncluded, as well as editors, critics and 
eal State and municipal officials, and, 
a general, all the many groups and 
‘adividuals who constitute our coun- 
wys artists and art patrons or fol- 
sage While formulating our resolu- 
—_, Senator Ives and I had two prin- 
“ples uppermost in our minds: first, 
a any American national theatre, 
— or ballet must be organized from 

& bottom up, not from the top down; 
hes institutions must 

efit all of the American people, 
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Jack Javits first made the news in 1946 
when he was elected to Congress, on the Re- 


publican and Liberal Party tickets, 


Democratic stronghold—Manhattan’s Wash- 
ington Heights district, which had been ruled 
The 
House of Representatives’ leadinc Republican 


for years by “boss” James Torrens. 


liberal, Javits compiled an ouistanding record 
in the 80th Congress and was re-elected 
with ease, although his opponent was Paul 
O'Dwyer, brother of the New York Mayor. 
In the 8lst Congress, Javits has continued 
his independent voting and his .interest in 


liberal causes, 


+ 


wherever they may be located in the 
48 states. 


THE HISTORY of government sup- 
port of the arts is long and varied. In 
the case of the theatre it extends from 
Greece in the days of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles to the more than 45 modern 
nations which, by government action, 
actively encourage the development of 
their national theatre, opera and ballet. 
This list reads like a second United 
Nations. It includes Argentina, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, England, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Ivan, Ireland, Italy; Latvia, 
Lithuania, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Salvador, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia. 

The form taken by such _ support 
varies with the nations, and much of 
it does not afford good precedent for 
the U.S. A small country may actually 
benefit most of its citizens by the con- 
struction of a theatre or opera house 
in one of the principal cities; the United 
States, because of its great expanse, 
clearly could not so reach the people. 

There are, however, two excellent 
examples which we may profitably 
study: one is the Arts Council of Great 
Britain; the other, our own Ameérican 
Natiqnal Theatre and Academy, char- 
tered by Congress in 1935. 

In England, the Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts 
(later rechristened the Arts Council) 
was formed in 1939, under the Board 
of Education, to assist drama and music. 
Through the Council, government funds 
were provided to assure continued 
practice of these arts, which, there as 
in America, had been steadily waning. 
The Council, among its many activities, 
enabled the Old Vic to form two tour- 
ing companies playing continuously 
through the industrial areas, bringing 
Shakespeare and the other classics be- 
fore audiences to whom such things 
had hitherto been almost entirely un- 
available. It established the now famous 
London Company of Old Vic under the 
leadership of Sir Laurence Olivier for 
which the British Parliament, in a 
period of deep economic distress, is 
currently: appropriating $4,000,000 to 
be used in the construction of a theatre 
building. In 10 years the Arts Council 
has led the British theatre to a point 
where nearly every English city of 
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moderate size either has its own resi- 
dent acting company or shares one with 
a neighboring community. 

* F ae 

OUR OWN AMERICAN National 
Theatre and Academy was chartered 
by Congress in 1935, four years prior 
to the inception of England’s Arts 
Council, with much the same purpose. 
The Government became conscious of 
the fact that, whereas many American 
cities had formerly possessed a local, 
resident “stock company” or an “opera 
house” visited regularly by the coun- 
try’s great artists, by the middle of the 
1930’s only those relatively few Amer- 
icans living in large metropolitan areas 
and along the East coast had access to 
living theatre. An entire generation of 
Americans was growing up in almost 
complete ignorance of art forms which 
have been an integral part of the 
world’s culture for thousands of years. 

Unfortunately, while setting up an 
organization “to extend the living 
theatre beyond its present limitations 
by bringing «the best of the theatre to 
every state of the Union,” Congress did 
not implement it with funds, nor did 
it take comparable actions in the fields 
of opera and ballet. The depression 
years soon brought on the WPA Fed- 
eral Theatre, which precluded other 
activity in that area while remaining 
essentially a relief organization and an 
emergency measure from which no 
enduring national theatre or other con- 
tinuing operation could be expected to 
develop. 

Since the war’s end, however, the 
American National Theatre and Acade- 
my (ANTA for short) has been ex- 
tremely active. Operating under a plan 
devised by two young army sergeants 
during the war, ANTA serves as a 
clearing-house of vitally needed in- 
formation, provides encouragement and 
appreciation to enterprising young 
playwrights, performers and_ other 
craftsmen; and gives its services freely 
to Broadway, the University and the 
Community theatre alike. 


a um % 


THE IMPORTANT thing about 
ANTA and, it seems to me, the secret 
of its success is that its officers are 46 
outstanding members of the theatre 
representing every major theatre and 
university theatre organization and 
elected annually by corporate mem- 
bers located in 41 states. This principle 
must become the foundation of any 
publicly supported national theatre, 
opera or ballet. 


There is an enormous pent-up de- 
mand for the art of the theatre, the 
opera and the ballet in the United 
States. Anyone who studies the situa- 
tion first hand, as I had occasion to do 
some months ago during a nation-wide 
tour, is immediately impressed by the 
remarkable growth of amateur, semi- 
professional and even professional the- 
atrical groups in towns and cities of 
surprisingly small size. 

From 12 to 15 million people follow 
the Saturday afternoon broadcasts of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
Hooper rating of Theatre U.S.A., a 
Thursday evening program devoted to 
living theatre broadcasts over the na- 
tional network of ABC by ANTA and 
the United States Army and Army Air 
Forces, is rising steadily. Tours of the 
Metropolitan and of the leading balley 
troupes play invariably to sell-out per- 
formances. The State Theatre of Vir- 
ginia (which, incidentally, receives a 
$10,000 a year subsidy from the state 
and is the only subsidized theatre in - 
America’s history) has been touring 
through 22 Southern states and in 
towns of two to three tousand popula- 
tion finds townspeople forming lines as 
long as two city blocks to witness a 
performance of “Hamlet.” 

These community theatres and tour- 
ing repertory companies have not 
waited for subsidies or any other kind 
of assistance in their efforts to bring 
theatre to the country. The hundreds 
of colleges and universities which 
maintain drama departments and the- 
atres have not been deterred in their 
efforts by the decline of the professional 
theatre. They have reached a point, 
however, beyond which they cannot go 
without the means to combine their 
many individual efforts. A national 
theatre and a national opera and ballet, 
whether supported by government sub- 
sidy, public subscription or some other 
plan, would provide this central service 
agency. 


SENATOR IVES and I believe that 
the bill we intrgduced has already ac- 
complished a major part of its original 
purpose. It has drawn the public’s at- 
tention to these problems and, most 
important, has provided a common 
denominator of action which is agree- 
able to all of the organizations and 
individual leaders of theatre, opera and 
ballet—a fact clearly reflected by the 
mail we have received since the intro- 
duction of this bill. 

Despite the dire predictions of the 
document mentioned in the opening 
paragraph of this article, the theatre 
has somehow survived and continued 
to grow in the intervening two thou- 
sand years. Despite occasional down- 
ward cycles in recent times, the Amer- 
ican theatre, opera and ballet will 
endure and grow. The extent and the 
rapidity of its growth depends to a 
large extent on the theatre, opera and 
ballet themselves. The basis for a na- 
tional theatre already exists, not alone 
in New York, but on the campuses of 
Yale, Stanford, the University of Indi- 
ana and many others; and in the com- 
munity theatres from St. Augustine; 
Florida to Salt Lake City, Utah and 
Pasadena, California. 

Opposition to national theatre, opera 
and ballet, where it arises, is nearly 
always the result of traditionalism and 
fear. A plan for such establishments 
which clearly provides that they.are to 
be managed and directed by the pro- 
fession, by educators, and by the crafts 
and the audiences, can be expected to 
achieve the universal approbation al- 
ready accorded such Government sub- 
sidized organizations as the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Gallery of Art 
and the Library of Congress, 





Witch-Hunt: Russian Style 


The 


field of literary scholarship has 

so far attracted much less atten- 
tion than the controversy over the Ly- 
senko theory of genetics, the Varga in- 
cidents, or the purges of writers and 
composers. This may be partly due to 
the fact that in this case there have so 
far been no outright purges, and partly 
to the fact that the names of the men 
involved are comparatively unfamiliar 
outside a narrow circle of specialists, 
though they include some of the best 
in Soviet literary scholarship. The pres- 
ent campaign against comparativism 
and “cosmopolitanism” in literary sci- 
ence is, however, extremely symp- 
tomatic and fits well into the general 
anti-Western pattern prevailing in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The attack on“this particular sector 
of the anti-Western cultural front was 
launched in 1947 by Alexander Fadeev, 
the well-known Soviet novelist and 
Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, when he, in a paper read at a 
writers’ conference, took to pieces a 
book on Pushkin and world literature 
by the well-known and erstwhile ortho- 
dox Communist critic I. Nusinov, ac- 
cusing the latter of servility before the 
West, of minimizing Pushkin’s original 
ity, of showing him as dependent on for- 
eign stimuli. The book was published 
way back in 1941, but it came in for an 
attack only in 1947, and Fadeev wa 
duly followed by an all-too-willing pro- 
cession of other Sovict critics, all of 
whom denounced Nusinoy as_ unpa- 
triotic, servile, a bootlicker, etc. In the 
same speech Fadeyev accused a num 
ber of Soviet literary scholars and lin- 
guists of still adhering to the corm- 
parativist, “bourgeois,” “cosmopolitan” 
theories of the great Russian 19th cen- 
tury scholar Alexander 
who until then was held in great esteem 
in the Soviet Union, as witnessed not 
only by the article on him in the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, but also by a 
number of special articles written by 
leading Sovict literary ,scholars (such 
as Orlov, Zhirmunsky, Desnitsky, Aza 
dovsky, Shishmarev, and others) in 1938, 
in connection with the centenary of Ve- 
selovsky's birth. Although the passage 
about Vesclovsky was cut out of the 
printed version of Fadeev's speech 
when it appeared in the review Oktiabr 
(October), it was he who started the 
Veselovsky ‘controve: “ 
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rasenkov ir Nov Mir (The 
World) for February 1948, and some- 
what later by the official ex-cathedra 
“excommunication” of Veselovsky and 
his followers in Kultura i Zhizn (Cul- 
ture and Life. After this, no one 


Soviets Purge Literary Scholarship 
By Gleb Struve 





tween peoples.” 


the man who led that purge. 





“DURING THE 31 YEARS of the existence of the Soviet state,” Russian 
novelist Peter Pavlenko said last week, “our literature, journalism, theatre 
and cinema have (been) inspired with the ideas of peace and friendship be- 


This is the Soviet story. Other observers know well that recent Russian 
literary history has centered around the Bolshevik Party’s siruggle against 
“internationalist, cosmopolitan” forces, 
STRUVE. A professor of Russian at the University of California and visiting 
lecturer in Russian literature at Harvard, Dr. Struve is the author of the 
volumninous and definitive “25 Years of Soviet Russian Literature.” 

His is the story of a new type of purge—a purge of litcrary scholars. 
The man who last week received the applause of thousands at New York’s 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace—Alexander Fadeev—is 


One of these observers is GLEB 








dared, of course, even to dream of de- 
tending Veselovsky or attempting to 
trim him up as a materialist, a typical 
man of the 1860’s, who was in sympa- 
thy with the iedas of revolutionary de- 
mocracy, with Chernyshevsky and Do- 
broliubov—this was the line previously 
taken by Veselovsky’s partisans. 
Veselovsky was now branded as a 
bourgeois liberal and a cosmopolitan, 
and the attack was launched all along 
the line. Since then every Soviet ar- 
ticle on general questions of litera- 
ture, every book review has the in- 
evitable references to Veselovsky and 
his harmful comparativism and lib- 
eral-bourgeois cosmopolitanism. 
Parallel with this, a campaign was 
launched against similar trends in 
Soviet linguistics. Here the chief victim 
was Professor Vinogradov whose 
cholarly treatise on the Russian lan- 
guage was until then regarded as the 
authoritative work on the subject. 
Meetings were held in 1948 in the Uni- 
versities of Moscow and Leningrad to 
expose and denounce the Veselovsky 
school and its “survivals.” The account 
f the meeting convened by the Learned 
Council of the Leningrad University in 
response to the article in Kultura i 
Zhizn was published recently in the 
Proceedings of that University, and a 
detailed report of it appeared in Liter- 
aturnaya Gazeta (The Literary Gazette) 
of November 13, 1948. 
. * 7 
THE MEETING first listened to a 
report by A. G. Dementeev. He criti- 
cized a number of works by Leningrad 
scholars, which in different degrees 


“repeat the errors of comparativism, 
and suffer from objectivism, apolitical- 
ness and “kow-towing.” Dementeev 
called upon literary scholars to take 
“an active offensive against all mani- 
festations of an ideology alien to the 
Soviet people.” 
& a: > 

THE FIRST TO SPEAK in the “de- 
bate” that followed, or rather to mount 
up the confessional, was Professor V. 
Ye. Propp, author of a book called The 
Historical Roots of the Magic Tale. 
This book, published by the Leningrad 
University in 1946, pays a warm tribute 
to the genius of Veselovsky and studies 
certain standard motifs and images in 
Russian tales as a reflection of his- 
torically known rituals and_ social 
institutions, drawing largely upon com- 
parative material from the folklore of 
various peoples. The book was, on its 
publication, favorably reviewed by 
Professor V. M. Zhirmunsky. 

Later, however, when the attack on 
Veselovsky and his “heirs” was in full 
swing, Propp came in for his share of 
abuse; he was proclaimed one of 
Veselovsky’s surviving followers and 
accused, uccurding tio the siaudaid 
recipe, of “kow-towing and servility 
before the bourgeois West.” Tarascn- 
kov in Novy Mir (February, 1948) 
wrote that Propp represented “Vese- 
lovsky carried to absurdity and ob- 
scurantism,” and that his book some- 
times gave the impression not so much 
of a publication of the Lenigrad Uni- 
versity as of a Berlin or London tele- 
phone directory—so many foreign 
authorities were cited and quoted in it. 

In fact, Propp’s footnotes give con- 
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stant references to the standard works 
of Lévy-Bruhl, Boas, Webster, Kroeber, 
Fraser, Frobenius, Breasted and other 
outstanding anthropologists and fo}. 
lorists, although it must be said that 
there are comparatively few recent 
works among those cited by Propp, anq 
much of the newest American and 
British anthropological literature ap. 
parently remained unknown to him, 
However, his use of the comparative 
method and his respect for the acknowl- 
edged Western authorities were enough 
to expose him to attacks, and so now 
he had to mount the rostrum and. admit 
before the Learned Council of the 
Leningrad University the fallacy of his 
views and method. 
% * > 

“I DID NOT consider myself a com- 
parativist,” he said, “but I interpreted 
the Russian tales through the creations 
of other peoples which belonged to 
earlier phases in the development of 
human culture. Hence my critics’ 
charges of harmful cosmopolitanism 
which I certainly cannot reject.” He 
spoke of folklore study in the Soviet 
Union today “lagging behind the gen- 
eral surge of socialist reconstruction” 
and urged that it was high time “to 
break with the backward _ tradition” 
and “create works worthy of our great 
age.” 

Propp was followed by his bene- 
volent critic Zhirmunsky, one of the 
outstanding Soviet literary scholars 
with a pre-revolutionary training, who 
until recently was not ashamed to 
acknowledge his debt to Veselovsky 
and in 1940 wrote an appreciative in- 
troduction to a new edition of Vese- 
lovsky’s essays on Historical Poetics. 
Zhirmunsky voiced his agreement with 
the attack on Veselovsky in Culture 
and Life and called upon Soviet liter- 
ary scholars to be “militant, ideological 
ana partyv-minded” in annr: ising hiter- 
ature, both of the past and of the 
present. 

“ co ’ 

SOME SOVIET LITERARY scholars, 
he said, turned to the traditions of the 
liberal-bourgeois scholarship of the 
past and in the first place to the heritage 
of Veselovsky, and consciously or un- 
consciously idealized that past and 
often repeated the old mistakes which 
are particularly harmful at the present 
juncture. 
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“#} have in mind above all,” said 
ghirmunsky. “liberal-bourgois cos- 
mopolitanism in scholarship which (at 
Jeast in the past) appeared to polit- 
ically nearsighted people to be 
merely an innocent pasttime of ab- 
stract learning, but which in the de- 
magogical use of it by present-day 

American Imperialists has revealed 

itself as a real threat fo freedom and 

national independence of the peoples 

‘SB of the world.” 

Perhaps, American ‘“Imperialists,” 
x Bho had certainly never heard «of 





te yeselovsky until his name began" to . 


at [sore in the official Soviet campaign 
sainst the West, ought to be thankful 


a3 mek ; 
id » Zhirmunsky for thinking so highly 
id them. Zhirmunsky ended by recog- 
p-  Byizing that his position in the dis- 
Nn. yssion on Veselovsky was wrong from 


ve. Bite political point of view and. there- 
l- fore also from the scholarly. “The 
th fparty’s directives,” he said, “open the 
nly right path for correcting our 





ut Bnistakes.” 
he ” ~ * 
us PROFESSOR B. EICHENBAUM, an- 
ther prominent scholar and author of 
aluable works on Tolstoy and Ler- 
nontov, ascribed the mistakes and 
ed rrors of certain literary scholars to a 
ns allacy about “pure” academic scholar- 
to hip said to exist for specialists, and to 
of ow-towing before the West. Like 
cs’ Propp, he tried to deny his own and 
sm is colleagues’ “subjective” guilt, but 
He; Eedmitted the “objectively” harmful ef- 
iet ect of those survivals of the past which 


n- sre, he said, to be found also in his 
yn” wn works on Tolstoy and Lermontov. 
"to He was followed by Professor A. S. 
yn” Dolinin, author of a number of inter- 
eat ting and valuable biographical and 

ritical studies of Dostoevsky. Dolonin’s 
ne- atest work, published in 1947 (In 
the Dustoevsy'’s Creative Laboratory), was 
ars. @Bharply criticized in Literary Gazette 
vho nd elsewhere, and he had now to con- 


to ess that, being over a period of years 
caried away” by the Dostoevsky theme, 





in- he “spoke in too mild a tone of his re- 
se- Sctionary ideology.” 
ies. Dolinin agreed also with the sharp 


vith fiticisms of his carlier work on The 
ure Brothers Karamazov which was “based 
ler- Jn the erroneous application to the ap- 


ical Praisal of Dostoevsky’s work of Lenin’s 
ter- fords about Tolstov.” Poor Soviet 
the cholars who have to give chapter and 


ese from Lenin in support of their 
lerary views—how easy it is for them 





lars, 9misapply those quotations and: thus 
the mmit an unforgivable sin! 

the Dolinin went even so far as to admit 
tage hat he had “distorted the truth about 
un- xstoevsky,” but he, too, “subjectively” 
and PS convinced that in his latest work 
nich Pe Was already treading the right path. 
sent ‘Apparently an inveterate disease is 


pot so easily cured. . This book of 
fine proved also mistaken. ... Aware- 
&s of one’s mistakes imposes many 
gations.” And Professor Dolinin 
mormed the audience that he was now 
umng his attention from the ap- 
arently slippery subject of Dostoev ky 
othe safer one of the “revolutionary 
‘mecrats” and concentrating on the 
tk of Belin 








and Herzen. 
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THE TRIUMPH AT RHODES 


By Robert Weltsch 


New Leader Roving Correspondent in Europe 


HODES—One of the most curi- 
ous peace conferences that ever 
happened in history is now tak- 

ing place in the Hotel des Roses in 
Rhodes, the easternmost of the Medi- 
terranean islands, which is now a part 
of Greece. Over the main entrance to 
the hotel flies the blue flag of the 
United Nations, and inside there is the 
headquarters of the “Mediator for 
Paiestine,” an office created by the 
U.N. Assembly almost one year ago, on 
the very day when the British laid 
down the Mandate and the Jews pro- 
claimed the State of Israel. On this 
fateful May 14, 1948, Count Bernadotte 
was appointed mediator between the 
Jews and Arabs, and he decided to set 
up his headquarters at Rhodes. His 
successful efforts to stop the war and 
establish a truce, pending a final de- 
cision of the United Nations, are now 
well known history. 

When Bernadotte was murdered in 
the Jewish sector of Jerusalem in 
September, 1948, the whole world was 
shocked, but the U.N. decided to con- 
tinue the work of mediation and to 
appoint a successor. This, however, 
was never done, for reasons which 
were not explained. It may be assumed 
that it would have been very difficult 
to find a man suitable for the post and 
willing to accept it. In the meantime, 
the U.N. requested the first secretary 
of the mediator’s office, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, American Negro professor, to 
carry on as long as the vacancy lasted, 
and that practically meant forever. Dr. 
3unche -is called the “acting” Mediator, 
but after six months it can be said that 
no person could be found to surpass 
him in wisdom, impartiality, deep 
understanding, and that sense of hu- 
manity so essential in such a delicate 
job. 

» _ a 

THE RESOLUTION of the Security 
Council of November 16, 1948, gave Dr. 
Runche hic sreat chance That resoly- 
tion summoned the parties to enter 
into armistice negotiations which would 
end the war, without prejudice to a 
future political solution. It was very 
difficult to get the Arab states to con- 
sent to such an arrangement, as _ ne- 
gotiations with Israel naturally implied 
tacit recognition of the existence of 
that state—the very thing the Arabs 
did not want to concede. Dr. Bunche 
had to send roving ambassadors re- 
peatedly into the Arab capitals, and 
only gradually succeeded in getting 
positive replics from some of them. 


The fact that the Arab states reacted 
independently and differently to Dr. 
Bunche’s invitation, notwithstanding 
the frequent meetings of the Arab 
League, is- certainly tantamount to a 
breakdown of that League as a poli- 
tical instrument. Up to the moment, 
two of the more important Arab states, 
Syria and Iraq, have not yet replied. 

Egypt, Transjordan, and Lebanon, 
however, acecpted the invitation. After 
protracted negotiations, Israel and 


RALPH BUNCHE 
Wisdom, Impartiality, Understand- 
ing, Humanity 


Egypt signed an armistice at Rhodes 
on February 24. This armistice enorm- 
ously enhanced the prestige of Dr. 
Bunche. Egypt is the biggest and best 
integrated of the Arab states; but on 
the other hand she is not directly inter- 
ested in Palestine. She never had any 
ambition to aequire Palestinian terri- 
tory, or to dominate Palestine. But 
King Abdullah’s Transjordan has a real 
interest in Palestine. Abdullah wishes 
to be crowned in Jerusalem. At the 


‘moment he is master of the Old City 


which contains all the Holy Shrines, 
and he wants to annex the Eastern part 
of the country where the Palestinian 
Arab masses live. Moreover, the Arab 
Lesion, Transiordan’s army. was not 
defeated on the battlefield, as were the 
Egyptians and the Lebanese, who are 
conducting their armistice negotiations 
with Israel not in Rhodes but on the 
Lebanese border. 
ck ” ms 

WHILE THE ISRAELI and Trans- 
jordan delegations are assembled here 
under the roof of the Hotel des Roses, 
and under the protection and guidance 
of Dr. Bunche, the real problems of 
Palestine, still unsolved, are bound to 
arise. The Rhodes conference is reach- 
ing its climax. It is making slow prog- 


ress. But after a fortnight, the military 
lines of a permanent armistice have 
already been discussed in joint meet- 
ing of both delegations—more progress 
than was made with the Egyptians over 
a similar period. 

It takes a long time before discus- 
sions start during these armistice ne- 
gotiations, because Dr. Bunche has de- 
veloped his own methods of concilia- 
tien, which are adapted to this special 
situation. He first discusses procedures 
with each delegation separately; then 
informs each of the other’s attitude, 
goes back again, and so on until some 
common ground is reached. Dr. Bunche’s 
office on the first floor of the hotel is a 
sort of mystery cabinet, and all pro- 
posals he makes therein remain secret 
until they are accepted. For Dr. Bunche 
wishes to avoid the impression that he 
is imposing hisewill. His basic convic- 
tion is that any solution can only be 
reached by mutual and_ voluntary 
agreement. He clings strictly to his job 
as a mediator. 


IT MUST be remembered that this is 
technically an armistice conference and 
not a peace conference. The immediate 
object is to end the war, without de- 
ciding any of the political questions. 
This was possible, to a certain degree, 
with Egypt, and also with Lebanon. 
It will prove much more difficult ia the 
negotiations with Transjordan. For a 
settlement of many militéry issues 
could easily prove to be political faits 
accomplis. This is primarily true with 
respect to frontiers, and to the intricate 
question of Jerusalem, which is divided 
between Israel and Transjordan. There 
remains also the riddle of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, where British interests are in- 
volved. At the very beginning of the 
Rhodes talks, Israel’s occupation of a 
strip on the Red Sea coast inside 
Palestinian territory, caused consider- 
able excitement and a flood of sensa- 
tional stories. Kut simultaneously a 
formal cease fire agreement covering 
the whole front was signed here by 
both delegations. 

Bunche, although confined to Rhodes. 
maintains close contact with a vast or- 
ganization of observers and travelling 
delegates in the field, and with the 
U.N. at Lake Success. 

At a later date, the Rhodes negotia- 
tions will be described in detail as 
new experiment in conciliation, and as 
a major achievement of the United 
Nations. 





promises to take all this into considera- 
tion in his future work: “This is de- 
manded from me by my scholar’s con- 
science and my love for my Soviet 
ountry.” 


Leiters were also sent by Professor 
V. Desnitsky and Professor M. Aza- 
wvsky. The former, a Communist who 


wrote numerous officially approved in- 


troductions to various reprints of Rus- 
ian classic pleaded guilty to not con- 
wemning more everely “the exc ive 
lelicacy” of his own attitude to Vese- 
ovsky at I t “ne ik ‘ad in an artic le 
‘rritten in 1938 and his advice to Soviet 
cholars to jearn from Veselovsky 


Azadovsky, a noted folklore scholar, 
also stigmatized his adherence to 
‘old pre-Marxian science cf litera- 
ture.” “To link up,” he said, “present- 
day Soviet scholarship with the old 
academic tradition was to foraet that 
between them and us siands Great 
October. Not to understand this, not 
to understand the most important 
thing, is objectively tantamount to 
sliding down onto the tracks of bour- 
geois cosmopolifanism.” 


The procession of the penitents and 
their critics continued, Professor Gu- 
kovsky, Professor Tronsky and others 
all urging Soviet literary scholars to 
become “party-minded and purposeful.” 


PROFESSOR B. TOMASHEVSKY, 
vhose contribution to the study of 
literature, both in its historical and 
theoretical aspect, in the earlier period 
f the’Revolution was very important, 
ind who was unable to be present at 
published an article the 
next day in the newspaper The Lenin- 
grad University in which he _ also 


the meeting, 


himed in with the chorus of penitents: 
I regard the fight against cosmopolitism 
in literary science as essential, not only 
because cosmopolitanism leads us into 


blind alley. but becau it serves the 


The meeting passed unanimously a 
esolution proclaiming Veselovsky a 
characteristic representative of bour- 
secis-liberal scholarship, 
‘alien and hostile to us,” and his 
method “diametrically opposed to 
Marxism.” “Formalism and bourgeois 


academic 


cosmopolitanism are inseparable from 
Veselovsky’s teaching.” American “Im- 
perialists” were not forgotten in thé 
resolution: the 
scholars to revive Veselovsky’s teach- 
on Soviet scholar- 


tendency of some 


ing and to “impose” 
ship alien bourgeois-liberal principles 
is described as harmful, because it is 
being done from the standpoint which 
is occupied by American and Western 
scholars who represent the reaction and 
advocaie the notion of “extra-national 
scholarship.” 

The resolution speaks of Shishmarev, 
Zhirmunsky, Alekseyev and Azadovsky 
as active champions of Veselovsky, and 
of Eichenbaum, Tomashevsky and others 
as their abetters. It draws the atten- 
tion of the Russian language section of 
the University of Leningrad and of its 
head, Professor Barkhudaroyv, to the 
fact that they have so far failed to 
come forward with sufficiently sharp 
criticism of Vinogradov’s book on Rus- 
sian language. The resolution calls 
upon Leningrad revise 
their theoretical and practical work 
and to keep up a daily fight for “party- 
mindedness” in literature and art. 


and upra -class 


scholars to 
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THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


EROME WEIDMAN WAS ONCE 
J satirical novel called I Can Get It 

later a sad young man ostracized 
noral fervor for intolerance. Jerome 
by Stalinist reviewers and their dupe 
man who had learned the craft of writir 
there wa to distinguish him from 
highly-paid hack like John Hersey 
and Frederick Wakeman wa ome- 
thing he probably regarded as a defect: 
the residue of his originality 

Mr. Weidman had modelled himse 

on that paterfamilias of uccessful 
noveli ts, Somerset Maugham. He had 
exchanged the shoulder-shrug in his 
style for the affected drawl of ‘the 
worldly raconteur. He had taken a trip 
around the world to justify his new 


style. 

Like most other 
neur-authors—part business-man, part 
man-of-letters—Mr. Weidman has al- 
ways been fascinated by. the gimme 
gimmick or what might be called The 
Rise and Pratt-Fall of Horatio Alger. 
Perhaps, someday an accredited scien- 
tist will do a full sociological work-up 
on a group of young writers and their 
relatedness to the shifting, invidious 
standards of culture. It does not 
take a sociologist’s equipment, 
ever, to that Henry Cade, the 
ambitious young man of The Price Is 
Right reflects Weidman’s al- 
tered ego 

Henry Cade is an account executive 
in a newspaper syndicate; it is his un- 
pleasant task to keep the syndicate’s 
star cartoonist from signing with a 
rival firm. Henry Cade is in love with 


uccessful entrepre- 













our 
how- 







sense 





Jerome 
































his employer’s wife and sleeping with 
his own secretary, a good girl who 
makes him read self-help books. On 


the same day that his syndicate lose: 
the temperamental cartoonist, Cade is 
lucky enough to discover a hick col- 
umnist who becomes a national sensa- 
tion overnight. 














2 * 


THE AUTHOR MAY HAVE thought 
that he was accomplishing a subtle 
analysis of the mind and motives of a 
man after his first million. Mr. Weid- 





Brace and Company. 316 pages. 


an 


Weidman, not too long after hi 


anery 
For You 


by “liberal 


The Gimme Gimmick 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


3y Jerome Weidman. New York. 1949. Harcourt, 
$3.00. 


young man who wrote a 
Whole: ale. 


” who mistook his 


savage 
Weidman was 
wit and callow 

chastisement 


Jerome 


a wise and sophisticated, 


lick, journalistic 


not-so-young 


All 


tork ind novels. 


nan’s technique, consisting of a 
miding of anecdotes and black-out skits 


intil an conclusion 


pyra- 
ironic forces a 
inwardne 

introspection is that of a 
elf-knowledge, 


resolution, allows for no 
Henry Cade’ 


man with no; a realistic 


levice since the Henry Cades of the 
world do often fail to understand 
themselves. Although Mr. Weidman 


has created a recognizable type, he has 
deprived us of the greater compre- 
hension of character that the novel 
should give. This could have been im- 
parted crudely through authorical 
asides, or adeptly by reporting the 
action through the eyes of an intel- 
ligent, sensitive bystander who “‘tsks- 
tsks” at the hero. What Mr. Weidman 
was trying for was the complete identi- 
fication of the reader with a man who 
thinks his intentions are good but dis- 
covers his behavior is evil. We are 
convinced of his fascination with his 
subject, but are unconvinced of his 
comprehension of all the factors that 


make a self-made man. 
The book has a grave flaw. The 


author is never sure when he is satir- 
izing his characters and when he is 
doing a job of straight reporting. This 
results in laughable catastrophes and 
bathetic comic situations. There may 
be some masochism here; it sometimes 
seems that the author is the victim of 
his own jape. Then, the book's climax 
is dependent on coincidence, which is 
inexcusable in a sixth novel. 

Jerome Weidman was a New York 
guy. He grew up with the locutions, 
the longings, the sensibility of the city. 
He once wrote like a New York guy— 
and it was good to read. Now he is lost 
in the morass of genteel journalism— 
and I find him dull. 
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Max Lerners Bi ea 
Be 
w! 
Reviewed by DANIEL SELIGMAN bu 
ACTIONS AND PASSIONS: Notes Public Journal and probably a little try. Homer Loomis and the Columbians than Mark Sullivan or Edwin L, Jams = 
on the Multiple Revolution of better. Public Journal covered the war are similarly important “only as a —but when it is combined with goly. “4 
Our Time. By Max Lerner. New years, when Mr. Lerner was in one of symptom.” Toynbee is significant not ful, high-sounding rheto and mg. j 
York: Simon & Schuster. 367 his Stalinoid phases,.and its readers for what he actually believes, but for queraded as heavy thinking, the; - 
pages. Price $3.50 had to plough through long and bel- what he represents to us. (“The review has a right to protest. Take, for ¢. ae 
; ligerent proofs that Yugoslavia was a ought to be not about Toynbee but ample, the interesting phrase in ¥ 

we A PREVSOUS VOLUME of Mi democracy, that Bullitt’s apprehensions about us.”) The movies interest him Lerner’s subtitle—‘‘the multiple ray ou 
Lerner’s, Public Journal, thi about Russia were “psychotic,” and because they “are an expression of our tion of our time.” A reader pj sy 
i collection of editorials from PM that the Red Army fought well because values and our hungers.” And so on. this book off a shelf n t be justifie sas 

Its publication, frank] Ce 66 of Communism. Actions and Passions Since absolutely everything that occurs in anticipating that he 1 be intr. a6 
distinct surpri to me, t implication has less of this sort of thing. i is, in one way or another, a sign of the duced to some new and ting he 
would seem to be that Public Journal What it has, mainly, is old-fashioned times, Mr. Lerner would appear to have cept, like the permanent olut hi 
did pretty vell at tl bookselle1 big-deal liberalism. Mr. Lerner the an infallible formula. technocracy. Actually, t “multip in 
despite the general ur ( le 1 ‘ grand master of the big deal. His tech- ° revolution” is detailed in only one g fin 
it got, and despite the known apathy nique is simple. He writes about any ANOTHER TECHNIQUE OF THE the editorials, and it ref merely ty - 
of most readers in ‘the face of a col event that happens to be in the news, big deal is the dramatic phrase applied the fact that the world hanging ip ha 
lection. A_ furth implication, ap- devotes one or two paragraphs to to the routine or ordinary event. Mr. many different ways, politically, sci. °" 
parently, would be (a) that PM reade ketching in the facts and personalities Lerner seldom brings new ideas to a tifically, culturally. 
like to re-read oid editorials, or (b) that involved, and then says: what is im- subject, but he is gifted with a genuine All of which leaves Mr. Lerner - 
non-PM readers, having ignored Mr. portant is not the event itself, but the flair for the dramatic. He knows how of the most readable and least rewar w 
Lerner when he could be had for a event as a sign of the times. Thus when to root out the slightest elements of ing of the journalistic heavy th L 
nickel, are willing to take him when Howard Fast is prevented from speak- dramatic conflict from the news and I would still like to kno ho’s going = 
he is one to five years out of date and ing at Columbia, the real issue is not play them for all they are worth. There to buy this book. lo 
expensive to boot what happens to Fast, but what hap- is nothing intrinsically wrong with this (Daniel Seligman is assistant edite 
The present volume is no worse than pens to Communists all over the coun- it certainly makes livelier reading of Mercury.) Cs 
in 

po 
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Reviewed by GERALD M. CAPERS cu 
WHITHER SOLID SOUTH? Bu Charles W. Collins. New Orlea Peiicat ‘ 
Publishing Co. 334 pages. $3.75. R 
T IS PERFECTLY LEGITIMATE to raise the question as to whether legis‘ation Op 
I as in the proposed federal civil rights bills, can change the deep-seated 1 
of the American white.man, north and south, which have kept Americal 
Negro in the position of an inferior caste. But Collins’ “Whither Solid South hi 
not a rational i:qury into the southern and national dilemma. It i ther 4 Del. ti 
ligerent and highly emotionalized rationalization for the most reactionat y Dix st 
crat position. No book in the entire ar - —_ ———s qT 
southern antebellum apolegetic litera- is a legalistic appraisal and an ° 
ture exceeds it in bias, and neither tack upon the FEPC and the full en . 
Jefferson nor Calhoun in their wildest ployment bills, both of h wou | 
moments were more dogmatic in their create a “concentrated ureauctal ( 
assertion of state rights under the Con- sovernment with spies nd__ secret . 
titution. police.” With the sam reath ra 
The author, who was born in the damns Negroes and “Negro-lovers’ - 
Alabama black belt in the 1870’s and Franklin Roosevelt, organized 120 wl 
who for the past thirty years has prac- the CIO, David Lilienthal, and eve! on 
ticed law in the North, pulls no liberal leader and movement of tht hi 
punches. He openly states that his pur- past two decades. All, according | . 
pose is to arouse his “white brethren him, have joined in an unholy cong |, 
of the South” from their complacency spiracy to force Negro equality Up@H fe. 
in the face of a northern and Negro the southerners and a “Russian” stt@ an 
conspiracy to impose upon them a pro- capitalism upon our federal republic { sa 
gram “infected with the deadly virus sovereign states. ' 
of “agers 7 Negro, poor in ge What can the South do to save its! st 
native Africa has never produced a ae: hnreak 
national state nor risen vhcws an abo- and the Constitution? It should 9 pe 
riginal culture, is biologically inferior its unndtural alliance with New De - 
and will remain so. In the United Democrats and labor, and join nott " 
States he has been and should continue Republicans in a true conservat! 4 
to be hot A a pps gee Party. If the latter ar unwilling ' be 
status by the “bar o ood, e bar o 1 ac 9 pass , 
segregation, and the oo e suffrage.” accept full southern demands 359 ao 8 
“Prejudice” against the Negro, says for coalition, the South should = Stes 
Collins, has been “called ‘color preju- own Democratic party and use 15 ” pa 
dice’ and ‘color caste.’ Fundamentally ance of power in the ele: toral collet? tri 
it is not : ee of aay eg is to throw presidential elections into te ? 
it prejudice. is, as has show oe + alwaen ete. 
in ote work, guide of ney bras House, where it is almost eee pol 
white man. Negro protagonists are not tain to force its terms upon 4 pe . 
meeting this issue squarely.” The North. For the Negro the se 3 
South, by all criteria, is the superior Government should establish ane" th 
—_ hetigs nrg she ce gga sidize a 49th state in Africa. There the ~ 
wealthiest, purest, an appiest. ‘ } jo OR 
the past it baer the nation 4 aiid American Negroes who with © af - 
leaders, Jefferson and Jackson; in the may migrate, in order to —- s he 
present, MacArthur, Eisenhower, and “cultural hell” of second class cite i 
Nimitz. And so on, ad nauseam. ship in continental United States. : 


It is no accident that Collins identifies 
“free enterprise” with white supremacy 
and state rights. The core of the book 


(Gerald Capers is Professor of 
tory at Tulane University.) 
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THE POLLSTERS. 


By Lindsay Rogers. 


New York: 


Public Opinion, That Unknown 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


Public Opinion, Politics, and Democratic Leadership. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 239 and xi pp. $2.75. 


THE PEOPLE KNOW BEST. The Ballots vs. The Polls. By Morris L. Ernst 
and David Loth. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 169 pp. $2.50. 


1848 WAS THE YEAR of the Surveys. 
about Dr. Kinsey’s figures on Sexual 


Starting with considerable commotion 


Behavior of American Males, it ended 


with even more considerable commotion about Dr. Gallup’s figures on Voting 
Behavior of American Males, Females and Other Citizens. We still don’t know 


whether Kinsey is correct within the 


ub 
a the other election pollsters was 
slightly, yet decisively larger,—a bad 
let-down for those who had trusted in, 
and perhaps gambled on, the prophetic 
powers of the Polls. 

In the following months, the ambigu- 
ous attitude of modern man—almost a 






synonym of layman—toward contempc- 

rary science was demonstrated once 

again. Unable to follow and compre- 

hend the scientists’ ways which to 

him seem like wizardry, the layman is 

inclined to believe blindly in their 
f they 





i y produce impressive, 
findings. But let something 
which casts doubts on their 





omniscience and infallibility (which no 
ientist ever claims for himself), and 
the layman's adoration of science will 
turn into contempt for swindlers 
Lindsay Rogers, Professor of Public 
Law at Columbia University and a 
long-time hater of the opinion polls, 

the author of the first broadside 
against the pollsters who, he admits, 
: aiser is passions’; passionate 
indeed in it aversion against. the 
pollsters, embellished with many 
quotes and anecdotes (from world his- 
tory and The New Yorker, but with- 
to the subject under dis- 


‘lation to 











cussion), magnificently one-sided and 
superbly arrogant, the book contributes 


to the issue a new collection of all the 
old criticisms ever levelled against 
opinion mé ement. 


PROFESSOR ROGERS concentrai 
is attack against the pollsters on 
nts: first, do the poll- 


really measure public opinion 








quest th it many Impli- 
cations has been raised often by the 
pollsters t elves who are. well 
aware of the fact that, besides counting 
Yeses, Nx and Don’t Knows, othe 
complementary questions and gauge 
must be used to arrive at real measur‘ - 
ments of y opinion. On a point of 
fact, they have developed many such 


constantly 
leans heavily 
) Questions as centerpoint of 

extensive questionnaires, 
other pollsters, led by Elmo Roper, 
Rensis Lickert, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, use 
quite different approaches. While Pro- 
fessor Roger’s book is allegedly about— 
and against— “The Pollsters,” it is 
actually concerned only with a critique 
fsome aspects of Dr. Gallup’s methods. 
Furthermore. given to a 
stranger do not necessarily reveal the 
People’s innermost thoughts, Professor 
Rogers charges against the polls. This 
undoubtedly 
been made be 


e using then 
Institut 





us more 


the answers 





correct observation has 
fore, for instance by Mark 
, — . 

*Wain when he was asked by a lady 


hovelist to publish his verbal approval 


% her novel which glorified two un- 
Married lovers. “I said,’ Mark Twain 
hoted in his diary, “I was in the com- 


hon habit, in private conversation with 

revealing every private 
p I possessed relating to religion, 
Politics and men, but that I should 
fever dream of printing one of them, 
Meause they are at war with almost 
“erybody’s public opinion, while at 


Inends, of 





y 








the seme time they are in happy agree- 
ment with almost everybody’s private 
opin n.” The same cleavage between 
almost everybody's private opinion” 
and almost everybody’s public opin- 
on’ may still exist today,—the former 
being -nvestigated by psychologists and 
APRIL 2, 1949 


usual four percentage points of error, 
t Election Day taught us that, at least in one instance, the error of Gallup 


the Kinsey Report, the latter being 
measured by the pollsters. That such 
a_ conflict exists sometimes between 
private and public opinion as well as 
behavior, makes it the more worth- 
while to investigate both, for what the 
people publicly say that they think on 
public issues, must be of very great 
interest and importance in a modern 
mass society of democratic structure. 

AFTER HIS CHARGE THAT THE 
polls cannot measure public opinion, 
Professor Rogers proclaims his “indict- 


ment of the destructive influence of the 
polls on newspapers, legislators, and 
the public itself”; for he feels that fhe 
polls do force the democratic leaders 
to follow the majority with all its ig- 
norance and snap judgments, as the 
polls reveal it. If this were true, if the 
polls really opened the road from de- 
mocracy to “the tyranny of the prevail- 
ing opinion,” against which John 
Stuart Mill had warned a long time 
before the polls were invented, and 
before Professor Rogers blamed this 
tyranny on the polls, we would have 
to pronounce our indictment against 
the leaders rather than against the 
polls; but fortunately, we have no evi- 
dence to make such an_ indictment 
necessary. There is no reason why the 
polls should or could do more than 
provide the legislators with reasonably 
accurate information on the beliefs, 
prejudices, conclusions and ignorance 
of their constituents. 

The only alternative to the informa- 
tion gathered by the polls seems the 
deception produced by the pressure 





Art and Freedom 


Reviewed by R. LLOYD CANTOR 


ART AS THE EVOLUTION OF VISUAL KNOWLEDGE. By Charles 
Biederman. Red Wing, Minnesota: C. Biederman. 710 pages. $15. 


discussion of the semantics of our times and its relation to art, human rights, 


CF iscussi BIEDERMAN’S encyclopedia on art and freedom starts with a 


equality, democracy, etc. 


The author-artist complains that the academician’s consciousness of and interest 
in art begins 2,000 years ago with the Classical Greeks and ends abruptly with the 
Impressionists. The moderns, he contends, are particularly interested in art before 


Greek times and after the time of the 
Impressionists. The former is inter- 
ested in Greco-Roman and Renaissance 
until the birth of the camera, and the 
latter with -the primitive. Biederman 
is critical of both, and analyzes their 
limitations, potentialities, and  con- 





tributions. 

This is a book with a democratic 
philosophy d a well-documented his- 
tory of many of the arts, and then 
chalk nges in past and present eras, 
3iederman’s view is that al! art is a 


series of statements about the natur« 
of reality and that art has been ons 
of the major means by which man has 
formulated hi 
ing conception of the world about him, 
This contention is fascinatingly illus- 
trated by the author in a clear and 
logical fashion. 


changing and develop- 


A MAJOR PART of the author’s 
emphasis toward the end of the book 
is on “constructivist” art which he can 
speak about ex cathedra, as a prac- 
titioner and experimenter in this con- 
temporary school of artistic expression. 
Constructivist art utilizes all the ma- 
terials of our modern world. It com- 
bines painting and sculpture. The con- 
structivist puts back into painting the 
actual third-dimension by discarding 
emphasis on the primitive mechanical 
tools of paints and brushes, canvas and 
chisels. In their place, he substitutes 
the three-dimensional material of 20th 
century industry and technology, and 
utilizes modern fabricating as well as 
hand tools. 

This new art was born in Russia in 
1913. With the Soviet revolution the 
constructivists flourished for a while. 
They became the principal artists of 
Russia and executed commissions for 
the government, and were placed in 
charge of art instruction. In 1920, a 
great constructivist exhibit was held in 
Moscow, and a battle emerged: Tatlin 
and Rodchenko versus Naum Gabo and 
Antoine Pevsner. The former were 
willing to place their art at the dis- 
posal of the Party, but Gabo ‘and 
Pevsner refused, and found their 
studios closed. The “approved” group 


became the equivalent of what we 
today call commercial artists; they 
“dutifully made art fit into the dictates 
of the status-quo masters, the politico- 
soldier mentality.” Gabo, Pevsner, and 
Kandinsky succeeded in fleeing from 
the USSR: other artists who believed 
in expressing their own honest convic- 
tions were not equally fortunate. Many 
“confessed” and were “purged.” Bieder- 
man points out that those artists who 
remained in the red utopia were 
molded and shackled, just as artists in 
the Dark Ages were molded and 
shackled by the clergy and landown- 
ers. Later the Nazis and fascists emu- 
lated the Communist approach and, of 
course, creative artists suffered their 
inescapable fate—comply or be de- 
stroyed. Shostakovich, Gieseking and 
others chose to comply. Some had a 
conscience and suffered. 


. ‘ 
% 


IN SPITE OF political conformity, 
Gabo-Pevsner’s Vchutemas, or Russian 
art workshops, like the later Bauhaus 
in Germany, were emasculated and 
fundamentally destroyed under their 
respective dictatorships. Maholy-Nagy 
continued his Bauhaus work in Chi- 
cago; Gabo continues his constructivist 
work today on his farm in Connecticut. 
The Museum of Modern Art recently 
held a monumental exhibit highlighting 
Gabo-Pevsner creations. A 90-page il- 
lustrated booklet on the exhibition and 
the life and work of these two artists 
is available from the Museum. 

Biederman’s encyclopedia has beau- 
tiful illustrations (315),excellent format, 
and unlimited references to hundreds 
of publications, and viewpoints of as 
many writers and thinkers. The author 
takes advantage of the opportunity to 
acquaint the public with a number of 
examples of his own work. 

The overwhelming point of the book 
is that art, if it is to live, needs free- 
dom. Its dreams, with their abundance 
of solace, cannot flourish in the arid 
atmosphere of duress. 

R. L. Cantor is professor of fine in- 
dustrial arts at West Virginia Institute 
of Technology. 


groups which claim that their requests 
are backed by The Majority Of The 
People, or by All True Liberals, or by 
Every Patriotic American, and so on. 
Debunking these mock-public opinion 
claims and supplying the legislators 
with facts and figures on the real dis- 
tribution of opinions and _ attitudes 
among the people, the polls greatly 
contribute to the working of modern 
democracy the leadership of which 
needs, besides information on many 
other questions, exact information on 
what the people think, know, hope. 

Professor Rogers could just as well 
have attacked modern motor cars as a 
destructive influence, because they can 
be used, and often are used, by 
gangsters; but does this regrettable and 
rather rarely occurring fact really turn 
all our convertibles into criminal con- 
traptions, without leaving them some 
good, useful, beautiful functions? 


IN CONTRAST TO THIS broadside, 
the short book by Morris L. Ernst and 
David Loth offers a_ well-balanced, 
fair, constructive contribution to the 
same questions, although it centers 
only around the pollsters’ spectacular 
error of the fast election, without going 
into the other achievements and prob- 
lems of opinion polling. The New York 
attorney and his author-partner have 
collected the published expert opinion 
on the outcome of the contest which, 
according to general consensus, was to 
bring the certain victory of one candi- 
date rather than a close race between 
two candidates; while the findings of 
the pollsters might actually have indi- 
cated the latter, correct result, they 
were erroneously interpreted, and for 
reasons which are not yet wholly ex- 
plored, the erroneous interpretation 
was, without doubt or scepticism, ac- 
cepted by “almost everybody’s public 
opinion,” as Mark Twain had called it. 
Messrs. Ernst’s and Loth’s collection of 
the key statements published by 
pollsters, columnists, commentators and 
editorialists erects a nice little monu- 
ment to the fallacy of the experts 
which might be inscribed “Doctae Ig- 
norantiae,’ translated in the slang of 
our day, “How wrong can you get?” 

The authors warn the public not to 
submit its better judgment to the 
authority of these experts; but they 
equally warn not to turn the chronic 
cynicism in our reaction to the samplers 
and spokesmen of public opinion, both 
attitudes being dangerous to democ- 
racy, and potentially pre-totalitarian. 
They admonish the public to “cultivate 
a healthy sense of doubt ... Remember 
1948;” and this seems a very healthy 
conclusion. 

(Dr. Muhlen is an author and lecturer 
on questions of social and political 
psychology.) 


ART AS THE 
EVOLUTION 
OF VISUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


CHARLES BIEDERMAN 


Any bookstore or send $15 plus 28¢ 
postage to C. Biederman, Red Wing, Mitn, 
Ten years in preparation—710 pages, 





315 halftones of arts from Paleolithic to 
our times; clothbound, 834” « 11”. 
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Dear Editor: 








Books Can Fight Bolshevism, 
Russian Leader Declares 


From VLADIMIR ZENZINOV 
; FEW DAYS AGO I received the following communication from a 


DP in Germany: 


“T remember you as far back as Petrograd, 1917. 


... Three months 


ago I obtained a copy of the New York Russian newspaper Novoye Russkoe 
Slovo, which contained your extensive review of David Shub’s ‘Lenin: A 


Biography.’ 

“Your article made a great im- 
pression here. I wonder if the 
Voice of America beamed it io 
Russia, so that the Russian people 
‘ould hear the truth about their 
past 


own 


“I personally experienced all the de 


ights of the Soviet paradise until 1943 
Now, as a DP in Germany, I often meet 
young people from the USSR. In con 
versations, many of them still contend 
that if Lenin were alive, thing 


would 
not have come to the present pa , 


“I THOROUGHLY AGREE with you 


nsistence on the nece ity of publisl 
ing David Shub Lenin n Rt 
The demand fe it would be tremen 
lou From here it would beat a sure 
math to the USSR through the Soviet 
cone of Germany ind Austria It 
vould be a potent antidote to “The Hi 
tory of the Communist Party of the 
Sovict Union that new Gospel on 
Vhich millions of people in Russia, and 
ther millions in Europe and Asia, are 
‘eared. That book has been translated 
nto almost every language and pub 
ished by Moscow in millions of copie 
The book on which David Shub worked 
27 years should be translated into Ru 
sian, French, Italian, German and othe 
anguage Bolshev must be fought 
with book i ell as with fle 

For the information of my corre 
spondent and of New Lead read 
I ma iy that Shub’s book will soon 
ippear in French, Italian, German 
Japanese and Swedish. But its appear 
ince in these language as my corre 
spondent in Germany correctly ind 
‘ates, does not solve the main problem, 
iamely, its publication in Russian for 
the people who need it most 

I trust that the whole problem of 
nakin essential political literature 
ivailable in the Russian language fo 
the hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
itizens now living in Europe as di 
Jaced persons will be faced and met 


* . 


THE BOLSHEVIKS have sought, by 


their Propaganda of the Lie, to warp 
the minds of the Russian people fon 
thirty vears. As the author of the letter 
ightly ren ked The History of the 
Yommunist Part of the Soviet Union’ 

handed cd ni t} G pel of th 
oun ( { Uhe B evil 
eck ti | it 
nto t { un 
‘ ' 
. 1 
ye p 1 
nilli 
wungry { t t 

For th \ | 
that rey t t ( 
nan. Wes ist t t tl 
veapon 

New York, N. Y. 

(Vladimir Zenzinov, author of “The 
Road to Oblivion,” is one of the out 
standing leaders of the Russian Socialist 


Revolutionary Party. He played a 
prominent role in the founding of ihe 
Petrograd Soviet and the All-Russiar 
Constituent Assembly.) 
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We're Not Alone 
In Miracle Dep't 


From CLARENCE STREIT 


Editor, Freedom & Union 


I- PUBLISHING The New Leader is 
a weekly miracle, maybe we had bette: 


change the name of Freedom & Union 


to The Monthly Miracle. You can see 
from this how heartfelt is my hope that 
your financial appeal should be the 

eat ce ou deserve and why I 
can't be of much more than moral cheei 
to vo But perish the thought that 
The New Leader should perish! Tl 


do for The New Leader the 

thing I know Id like to have our friend 

do for Freedom & Union. Good luck! 
Washington, D. C. 


sort of 


Says Higher Wages Aren't} 


In Interest of Workers 


From JEROME LEVY 


ESSRS. WEINBERG AND GITLOW in recent articles have ignore 
M the following basic economic facts. (1) The purchasing power ¢ 

any individual is determined by the amount of consumers’ goo, 
that his income will buy. (2) The sources of profits. (3) A change in the 
average wage will cause a proportionate change in industry’s profits, 


The purchasing power of the in- 
vesting class is measured by the 
interest, dividends, and proprietors 
income paid out of operating profits 
and not by these profits. 

According to Department of Com- 
merce data, the corporate investors’ 
share of the consumers goods available 
relative to that of the working class 
is hardly excessive and has declined 
since 1941. Dividends rose from $4,- 
465,000,000 to $6,880,000,000 in 1947, an 
increase of about. 54%. In the same 
period wages and salaries rose from 
$60,907,000,000 to $120,091,000,000, an 
advance of about 98/7. 

‘ * , 

IF WE USE the sum of income from 
wages and salaries and from dividends 
as the basis for comparing the relative 
purchasing powers of workers and in 
vestors, the workers share of this total 
was 93°. in 1941 and 95% in 1947. The 
nvestors’ 7% and 5% re- 
almost 30% 
in their relative purchasing power. 

If the industries in pro- 
ducing 100 units of goods expend $100 
they will create $100 con- 


hares were 
pectively, a decrease of 
consumers’ 


wages, 


‘Allow Communists to Teach, 
Fight Communism Better’ 


From CARL LANDAUER 


CANNOT AGREE with 
] “Communists as Educators” 
sities are 
for the reason that Communist 


probiems openly and critically.’ 


True enough, their freedom is 
on issues of great significance they 
let the leadership of their party 
do the thinking for them. But 


long before Lenin, universities have 
been forced to deal with faculty 
members having an implicit faith 


in the decisions of an outside 
power. The question of whether 
such individuals should be per- 


mitted to teach in institutions of 
higher learning has been threshed 
out 1n innumerable controversies 
over the position of Catholic pro- 
fessors. 


Although the role which Catholicism 


plays in our intellectual, spiritual and 
ocial life is of course entirely different 
n almost ev other respect from the 
le of Ci ul the two I 
' 

ANOTHER ARGUMENT it be 
1 | t) a Communist Cath 
l tist t accepted 

i ne prefe 

n acaat teacher to be free, he | 
t kk t his mind about some- 
1g. The n unfortunate tendency 
all universities the world over to 


your opinion, expressed in 


the editorial 


in the issue of February 5, that univer- 
justified in eliminating Communists from their faculties 
Party members “are not free to approach 


limited in some important respects; 

forget that students must be taught to 

make up their minds and not merely 
to analyze carefully both sides of each 
question. 

if a ban is laid on some or all dogmas, 
administrations may not dis- 
tinguish between commitments to au- 
thorities and commitments to causes, 
and the mental vice of false objectivity 
will afflict our faculties in an even 
worse manner than it does today. This 
danger 


clearly 


alone seems to me far more 
important that any harm that the pres- 
ence of a Communist professor of Eng- 
lish or of economics on the faculty can 
possibly cause. In 
presence will do no harm at all; I, for 


most such 


cases, 


one, have always wished for a professed 
if t in the next clas yn whose 
I could tear to pie 
| ad + 
{ ) 
( 
I CAN BEST EXPLAIN 1 n te 
( i 1 t 
( { | move 
I I I t ad ft 
3 Con I ni 
H et ( the | t 1 Spirit 
that } eated Socialism even in its 
Marxian fort If my teachir was at 
All effective, it was so because my 
students had the impression that I be- 
lieved what I said. Now, since it has 
become dangerous for a professor to be 
n favor of Communism, at least some 
of my students will probably suspect 


me of protecting my bread and butter 


when I criticize 
Berkeley, Calif. 












sumers’ purchasing power. If there ar 
no other sources of consumers’ income 
the consumers’ industries cannot se 
their total product for more than $1% 
In this case the average worker is able 
to buy one unit of consumers’ goods, al! 
that he produced. 

There are, however, other sources of 
consumers’ purehasing power, the basic 
one being the wage expenditures of the 
producers’ industries. If these indy. 
tries expend $25 as wages, there woul 
be a total consumers’ purchasing powe 
of $125 and the consumers’ industries 
would secure an operating profit of $25 
If there were no other sources of con- 
sumers’ purchasing power and all the 
consumers’ goods were sold, the aver. 
age worker would be able to buy 
100/125 (.8) units of goods. 

If the wage expenditures of the pro. 
industries had been $50 ip- 
stead of $25, the average worker would 
be able to buy 100 150 (.667) units ; 
consumers 





ducers’ 


goods. It is obvious from 
this that the present decline in work. 
ers’ purchasing power (if any) has been 
due to the greatly increased expendi 
tures for producers’ goods. (The de 
cline caused by this increase may have 
been more or less offset by greater out- 
put due to the use of more moder 
equipment, etc.) 





‘ * ‘ 

SOME CONTEND that industry, in 
order to maintain monopolies, has not 
expanded its equipment sufficiently to 
meet the demands of the country and 
everyone agrees that more houses are 
needed. In view of the foregoing 
there should be no complaints about 
a lowered standard of living that has 
been brought about by the need for 
adding to industrial equipment and for 
building homes. We cannot have pro 
goods unless part of the con 
vailable to 
former 


ducers 


goods are made 


sumers’ 
the workers producing the 
They must live. 

Mr. Weinberg 


contends that indus 


try’s high profits permit it to pay 
higher wages. Whether or not profits 
are too high, higher wages will i 


crease profits proportionately. 

We previouslv assumed that the con 
sumers’ industries paid $100 and th 
producers’ industries $25 as wages. If 
these wages are doubled, we will have 
total wages of $250 and the average 
will be able to buy, as before 
200 250 (.8) units of consumers’ goods 
the 100% 


worker 


the same percentage as before 





in wages. 

Furthermore, if industry paid out th 
I nta ts ¢ g 
$50 instead $? ( t 

, ly 


New York, N. Y. 


Some Fan Mail 








From JOHN BADGER 
—* I CANT afford 
recent improvements 
layout help considerably toward a™ 
rceful and popular presentation 
Montreal, Canada. 
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The Pact 
And Sweden 


From VIOLA ALBRECHTSEN 


From J. C. RAYMOND 


I wonper if some of the long-haired 
philosophers who spin out vapidities on 


Yet this small 


Monopoly and Intellectuals 


dominating the discussion. 





What's Wrong 


With T-H Act? 


minority succeeds in 
It finds 


From EUGENE WALL 





Swepen’s STAND on present defense 
issues is not motivated by selfish inter- 
est, but by her concern over the fate 
of Finland. 

Sweden drew up plans for a United 
Defense Pact with Norway and Den- 
mark, with the intention of inviting 
Finland to join. That plan was to be- 


come a subsidiary of the UN defense 
plan. 

Norway’s action spoiled this plan. 
Now Denmark is tagging along with 


Norway. A Danish newspaper, dated 
Feb. 17, states that that country’s Con- 
servatives want to join the Atlantic 
Pact. The Liberals agree with the Con- 
but are not sure of their 
The Social Democrats are 
The Swedes are quite 


servatives, 
rank and file. 
undecided. . . . 
disappointed. 





Tron 


s beer 
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1e de- 
y have 
or out: 
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eS are 
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profits 
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he con: 
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]} have 
average 
before 
goods 
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economic systems could spend a few 
minutes on the following concrete prob- 
lem. It is proposed by Professor Fritz 


Machlup of Johns Hopkins University: . 


“,.. Communist propaganda always 
makes a big display of the phrase 
‘monopoly capitalism.’ I have often 
found it amazing and amusing how 
the communist press attributes every- 
thing in this country to ‘monopoly 
capitalism’; whether it is domestic 
policy or foreign, whether it 
monetary, fiscal, social or commercial 
policy, every measure invariably is 
ascribed to ‘monopoly capitalism.’ 

“Now, when I see the enormous 
campaign for the legalization of ‘de- 
livered pricing,’ I stop being amused 
by the communist phrase. Here is 
an issue where the interest of al- 


is 


its spokesmen in Congress; it gets its 
distorted news reports published by 


Waar IS WRONG with the 


the daily press: if gets support from 
trade associations which ought to 
know betier than to help the cause 
of monopoly in its fight against com- 
petition. A small minority with a 
vested interest in a cartel device is 
seeking to put its schemes over on 
a bewildered majority. Can it be true 
that ‘monopoly capitalism’ has a 
dominant role in American business?” 
(United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, ‘Delivered Pricing and the 
Future of American Business,’ page 
198). 

If stuff like this goes on, the question 
can any economic system, even the 
rosiest socialistic scheme, bear up un- 
der legislative bribery, news distortion 


is: 


Taft- 
Hartley Act that “minor amendments” 
could not cure? The law has, in gen- 


eral, placed labor and management on 
equal footing before the bar of justice. 
Why should unions not be liable for 
breaking contracts when employers are? 
Why should unions be empowered to 
deprive a man of his livelihood merely 
because he does not belong to the union 
and the union wishes to keep its labor 
scarce and wages too high — i.e., the 
closed shop? Why should unions not 
be required to file financial statements 
for their members’ benefit? Why should 
unions not be liable for labor practices 
unfair to the general public when em- 
ployers are? 

My suggestions for changes in the act 
are to make a union shop mandatory 
in all cases except when a majority of 
employees vote against it, to prohibit 





ee : ationwide ynopolis ar gaining 
We talk so much about a United most everybody—consumers, laborers, and the rest of the dirty work that on sas ma Pg 9 see ) t * ‘eae 
2 ; hive iy . ar : ; o provide for anti-subversive (Fascis 
States of Europe, but if the Scandina- farmers, capitalists and entrepreneurs Prof. Machlup details? What are intel- p : . 2 : 
ell, ‘Wee: niin iia : ; and Communist) affidavits for both 
vian countries, with the same people, in all but a few industries — are lectuals doing to make people better unions and management. and to cal 
age aca =a “$0, ‘ S i lanagement, a oO raise 
anguage, and origin, can’t unite, I : before they make them wealthier or ae F 
. se know how the othe r countries can clearly on one side (I mean the well- : hed ‘ meat 2 the minimum wage to about 60¢ 
dont Know how ne 5 can. m ‘e var ha 7 ’ : 
pn understood interests), and the interest ES SORES CALEY s per hour. 


Arlington, Mass. 


of a small minority on the other. 


—®JEANNE CRAIN AND MADE-® 


New York, N. 


¥. 


Baltimore, Md. 


‘THE FAN’ — ROXY’S NEW FILM 





At Brooklyn Paramount Heads Menioaienaien Park LEINECARROLLSTAR IN NEW 


20th CENTURY-FOX FILM 

The Roxy Theatre 
new triple-treat entertainment 
program including the new 20th 
Century-Fox comedy-drama, “The 
Fan,” starring Jeanne Crain, 
Madeleine Carroll, George San- 
ders and Richard Greene, a va 
riety show headed by Ginny 
Simms, popular singing star, and 
a lavish ice revue, “The Merry 
Widow,” with Joan Hyldoft and 
Arnold Shoda. 

Based on Oscar Wilde’s famous 
play, “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
the new film has brought the de- 
lightful story smartly up to date, 
presenting an all-star cast with 
Madeleine Carroll, now delighting 
Broadway in her stage debut in 
“Goodbye, My Fancy,” popular 
George Sanders and young 
Richard Greene. 
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presents a 


Stal 




















In 


New Play 
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Otto Preminger, director-pro- 
ducer, assembled a_ supporting 
cast including British star Mar- Bs : 
tita Hunt, also starring on Broad- e ‘ a 
: way in “The Mad Woman of Louise Platt we = the we 
Ray Millana a ,._ Jack Rosenthal and his brother Chaillot,’ John Sutton, Hugh Harris production, “The Traitor, 
- ai’and stars in Paramount's j+ying operate Palisades Park, Dempster, Richard Ney and Vir- at the 48th Street Theatre. 
Alias Nick Beal.” which opens its season on Easter ginia McDowall. . ~ —_—_——— ——— 
Sunday, April 17th. The ote, variety show brings | oy) to its screen in “Alias Nick 
“KISS ME, KATE” MARKS = = geen psa ee — Beal.” The second attraction fea- 
Fee aoe pt inny Simms, and features the Se ihe. Sct peglbes noel 4 
] discourages thought; and, on the ¥ at. Ran Bnata, | ures Scott Brady, who scored in 
00th PERFORMANCE belly-laugh level the laughs rip- Arnaut a the . i “Canyon City,” in “In This Cor- 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” musical com-| ple on. Whether its the whistling Roxyette S bread sles 4 = ha ner,” a storv of the prize ring. 
edy at the Century Theatre, will! at the window as the Colonel’s Theatre orc ngpeoeein — m —. eee Ra ie Hs aD. 
Play its 100th performance to- wife goes by (we never sce her), for new ice revue, re Merry 
night. Co-starring Alfred Drake or the coke-dispensing machine , Widow. oe 
and Patricia Morison, the musical | that goes on strike until a lost aE F > Flatbush 
hit has music and lyrics by Cole private, looking for his new com- RAY MILLAND ON SCREEN B’klyn Pongamowt & Dekalb 
Porter and book by Sam and Bella | pany, “hits the jackpot” and gets AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
Spewack Marking the first pro- all the bottles in the machine,’ ‘The Brod&lyn Paramount The- RAY MILLAND 
duction effort of the new firm of | there’s or agar —_ va Ot atre show brings Ray Milland, AUDREY TOTTER 
Saint Subber and Lemuel Ayers, | time, with the rattle of a machine- | a ydrey Totter and Thomas Mitch- 
Kiss Me, Kate” by next sone gun and the roar of a Sop-se rgeant. : THOMAS MITCHELL 
Will have aid two-thirds of its, At War With the Asmy tells no EUGENE DEBS SCHOOL - 
original t of $180,000 to its in- | Story, preaches no lesson, pic tures SOCIAL FORUM . ALIAS 
Vesto seat sale at the box| no characters. It doc > poke fun 
ffic st to Julv 30 and mail at benig 4 * d tape and : a4 - ISAAC ROSENFELD © NICK BE Wy 
rdey ; being fillec ough | Ways; it, do wake host o Bp 
Octob: ing filled tht P memories in ever} oldier (and Novelist, Critic and former Literary 
soldier’s family); and it does Editor of The New Leader Co-feature 
eS rouse less nek ge He than laugh- FRIDAY, APRIL 8th, 8:30 P. M. “ “ 
LAUGHING AT THE WAR ter. It’s a good deal like an issue . c IN THIS CORNER 
Oy :' : ; t of YANK put on 'th e stage at ieee Sen starring 
“Sa the Booth Theatre 10 EAST 40th S eT, H. ¥. c. 
tra St , Joseph T. Shipley. 
sas romps rapidly pene a ee ee P betes Wtidimein Geveet -s Mdm! 158 eee~ 
z Af all a “tarce- . 
* J B. Allardice y > & 
at Y er tie eee THEATER PARTIE = —_— 
( : has assembled a All trade unions and fra- Riacabeas mo 6 oe a f “~ i 
oe cast, to rush in 1 and . . presents ae 4 is ae 
ut K ntuc! y orde rly non ternal organizations are re- Us iM ne 
ldiers (like the sail- quested when planning thea- “ous ORDa 
ts in Mr, Roberts) are ped far || tre parties to do so through ~ sence ts Pra pred A 
far away from combat action. Bernard Feinman, Manager SAT MEN NIN. 
4Nat is ft} mente nee PE 
is the play’s only resem- of the NEW LEADER THE- CGY may, 
mace to Mr. Roberts. ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. STERLING = “GEORGE ‘san’ HAYES tm R24 ANTE 
awe is, however, much ont i. Phone SPring 7-8260. New DICK Fi este rere Vv 
“OS 1n e successio oO - % | , ong 
tracks at Army  life—animated Leader Theatrical Depart | DARAMOUNT a 
68@s—that we watch rushing past |} ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥. C. j}/ Mies nas hogs tn” § DOORS OPEN 9:00 Am. 
WS. The pace, as well as the mood, 











ISAAC ROSENFELD TO 
SPEAK AT DEBS SCHOOL 


Isaac Rosenfeld, novelist, critic 
;and former literary editor of The 
New Leader, will speak at the 
Debs School, Friday, April 8, 8:30 





p.m. Following the social forum, 
refreshments will be served. 
* ON SCREENTFS 


Jeanne 
CRAIN 


Madeleine 
CARROLL 


George 
SANDERS 
Richard 
GREENE 


in 


FAN 


20th Century-Fox 
* ON WONDER STAGE * 


GINNY SIMMS 


JOHN & RENE ARNAUT 
* ON ICE STAGE *® 


The Merry Widow 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 


ROXY 


THEATRE 
Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 
|] 7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Convention: Credentials are 
coming in from locals and branches for 
delegates and alternates to the National 
Convention of the SDF to convene in 
Newark, N. J., May 20-21-22. Promi- 
nent men and women in the national 
administration,in New Jersey and New 
York politics, leaders of the AFL and 
CIO unions, will be at the convention 
and the convention banquet at the 
Hotel Sheraton, Saturday, May 21, 
6 p. m. Make reservations at once 
write to the SDF, Room 200, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Sunday, 

April 3. Topic: ‘The C.C.F. of Canada.” 


Speake: Di Harry Laidle: August 
Claessen Algernon Lee, moderato 
West Bronx Forum, Concourse 


Manor, 161 East Burnside Ave., Friday 
April 1: “The Third Force in Europe 

Speakers: Dr. Alfred Brauthal, Eli 

Tartak. Friday, April 8 Is Cor 

pulsory Health Insurance Desirable?” 
Speake: Dr. Nathan Kobrin, forme: 
editor of “Dental Outlook,’ and D 
Maurice S. Calman, former presi- 
dent of the Allied Dental Council. 
Meyer Levenstein, chairman Helen 
Schwimmer, well-known SDF member: 
and lifelong Socialist, died last week. 
... B.C. Viadeck Forum: Sunday, April 
3, 11 a. m., Vladeck Memorial Meeting. 
This is the closing day of the forum 


for the season. Speakers: Abraham 
Miller, secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Joint Board, ACWU; Joseph 
Weinberg former president of the 
Workmen's Circle nd Ma Vladeck 
Bromb Bensonhurst Branch: 
Frida \p 3, 8:30 t 6416 B 
Parkwi \ugust ( peal ( 
Present-D le May Day 
Celebration, Su May 1, 2 p 

it the F n R elt Audit 

l7th St | \ | 
progran pe ‘ nd mi 

August Claessens sy) 

liamburgh Forum, Sund April 
11:30 a at 244 Havemevye street 


Brooklyn, on “Important Events of th 


Week.” SDY meets Tuesday, April 
5th, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St., New 
York Busine meetin Upper 
West Side Branch: Meeting, Tuesday, 
April 12, at the home of Dr. and M 


Harry Mishnum, 35 West 92nd Street 


New York Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Installation of office: Saturday, April 
9th, 8:30 p 


at W. C. School No. 19 
108 East 181ist St... Bronx. Refre 
will be served. 


— 

Praises and Purges 

Everybody is singing 
of Di 
about the armistice between Egypt 
and Israel. We nominate him for 
the title of diplomatic Colossus of 
Rhodes. 


the praises 
Ralph Bunche for bringin 


Moscow reports that the 
Rapids, Mich., public library has 
forbidden the reading of the works 
of “one hundred classics,” includ- 
ing Tolstoy, Cervantes, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


Grand 

















An Open Season on Insects 


ae “ae 











In Honor of ALGERNON LEE 
In Celebration of his 75th Birthday 


HUNTER COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 10 — 8:00 P. M. 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 

Famous Negro Soprano-Soloist 
Tickets may be obtained at S.D.F. Office, 7 East 15th Street — Room 200 
Call Algonquin 4-2620 


Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 





NEW LEADER ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

On Monday. April 4, The New 
Leader Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Rand Schoo), 
7 East 15th Street. All members are 
urged to attend. Make this turaoy 
a full one. 



































CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for 
wanted; special recordings; hotel accom. 
modations; books to be bought or gold. 
apartments or rooms, and 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20¢/ 
three insertions. 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


YOUNG COUPLE, expecting bab: need 





—| 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 








Jobs 









Personals, . 
4 discount on 
Call SPring 7-8260 or 







3-4 room apartment. Lower M 


tan. Call: SP 7,3500, Ext. 12: 9. 











What Is Loyalty? 


(Continued from Page Three) 
Abram Flaxer is a Communist Party 
line follower A 


Question: Are you telling us that 
1 don’t know substantial t 
Communist 1s? 
Answer: I would 
lifficult to identify a Communist 
Question: Do you mean to \ U 
en’t had enough intellectual iri- 
ity to torn ou own 1c¢ ol vhat 
@ommunist , 
Answer: I would say it 


hard to identify Communist 


Que tion: De they believe in over- 


throw of the Government by force? 
I don’t know. As I say, I 
have not read the (Communist) 


Answer: 
const! 
tution. I have been informed in some of 
the books I have read that their con- 
titution does not provide that. I can’t 
have not made a 
yuld look it up and let 


ay 0 pecause I 
tudy of it. I « 


ou know 


THIS MAY HAVE SOUNDED like 
vasion to the Loyalty Review 3oard. 


Or, again, it might have seemed like 


the state of mind of a person who ha 
not yet made up her mind. In that 
event, the Board may have eflected 
that a government employee who has 
not yet made up het mind may do so 
ome other time and that she might 


possibly make it ,up in favor of the 
Communists, and that, therefore, she is 
not in a position to prove affirmatively 
her loyalty to the United States. And 
the Board may have regarded its duty 
solely to be that of deciding whether 








every citizen of the 


Miss Bailey could prove her loyalty to 
the United States. 

But these are if’s and maybe’s. There 
been no statement from the Loyalty 


Review Board to explain what position 


t took, what it conceived it job to 
nd |} t 1 what it took 
bh t po yi lit 
I bl] question ll b 
ered i\ c VI Baile | n 
case into the Fed 1 courts And 
Ui il el ll be of imnvnortance to 


United States. 


| 





| and Dodecanese Islands and the 


Vacationers 


“Greece—Land with a Future,” 
R. E. Gillmor, 
Vice-Chairman, Nat’! 

Security Resources 
Board. 
Greece—Land with a Great Past 
Greece—Land with a Present, a 
present not only of bat- 
tle against the forces 
of Communist aggres- 
sion, but a present of 
BEAUTY! 
Greece—the Frontier of Democ- 
racy, the Battlefield of 





Land of BEAUTY 
WARMTH, 





CULTURE. 
Beautiful Greece, the pre-war 4 
land of the tourist, is again open R 


for vacationers: Aihens during 
Easter: the lovely Ionian, Aegean 


lue Mediterranean’s Isle of 
Crete in Spring! 
Corsult 
Greek Travel Bureau U 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE— 100% 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 
Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 


THE 


pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough E 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! Leac 
Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. Arth 


Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX - 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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New 


done. 


stributions have been most 


Your donations have cut 


oven to us that you con- 
Leader 
t you like the job we are 
that vou recognize that that 
Youn 


s as they did from all 


demonstra 


eloped W 


te powe 


ul 


Wear Reader: 


New Leader an even better and even 
more important journal than it is. 
We stiJl have our difficulties, how- 
Our deficit has become less stag- 
But 
the margin for existence. 


ever. 


gering. now this lesser sum be- 
comes 
The 


urgently needed to pay creditors, back 


amount which we still lack is 


wages, current bills (and the increased 
reflect). 


Our original figures were trimmed to 


costs which they 


the bone. They represented the barest 
minimum. Our budget cannot be cut 
any further? It a subsistence budget. 
nd just as anv cut in a starvation diet 
t! nargin between life and death, 
so anv cut budget is the margin 
between life and death. 


Help 


Send in your contri- 


aise the balance. 


bution today! 


AND HERE'S WHAT'S COMING——— 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


Education and Society 


John Dewey 


Science and Man's Spirit 


David Lilienthal 


J. S. and Labor Abroad 


Irving Brown 


Labor and Education 


James T., Farrell 


Communists in Canada 


Watson Kirkconnell 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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Handy Subscription Form 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


1 please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy of 


Koestler’s psychological novel, DARKNESS AT NOON. 


$1.00 for a Three-Months Trial Subscription. 
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Our Largest Closed Shop 


By Ruben Levin 


AN YOU IMAGINE a robed 
C judge solemnly issuing an 

order compelling all work- 
ers to join the union of their craft? 
Or forbidding “outside unionists” 
from working in your town? 

Can you conjure a sheriff knocking 
at your door, showing his badge, and 
gruffly demanding—in the name of the 
law—that you pay up your dues in the 
union, or else? 

Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? What a 
howl would be raised if such a situa- 
tion existed for labor! 

Well, 
however, 
state, the 


enjoy an 


—not for workers, 
but for lawyers. In many a 
legal practitioners not only 
airtight “closed shop,” but 
it enforced by the power and 


it does exist 


they have 
majesty of the courts. 

THE IRONY OF IT ALL is that in 
most of those very states, laws have 
enacted prohibiting the “closed 
shop” for workers—and lawyers had a 
major hand in putting them over. 

Lawyers aren’t alone in building up 
their own “Chinese walls.” Doctors and 
dentists all over the nation have equally 
ironclad “closed shops.” 

As for the weird situations described 
above, they weren’t dreamed up. In 
Kentucky not so long ago, the state 
Court of Appeals sustained the “closed 
shop” established by the ‘Lawyers’ 
Union’—that is, the State Bar As- 
sociation. 

Not only that, but the court ordered 
126 attorneys to pay up 
their annual dues in the Bar Associa- 


been 


delinquent 


tion and it instructed county sheriffs 
{ serve warning notices on those 
lawyel 

Those failing to pay their dues faced 
Ic of their “job rights”—that is, they 
may be expelled from the association 
and barred from the courts. Since 


courts are the “shops” in which lawyers 
work, such penalty would drive theb 
out of their profession. 


KENTUCKY ISN’T ALONE with 
such a setup. A _ recent tabulation 
showed that 27 states have such “closed 
shops’”—which go by the fancy names 
of “integrated bars.” 

And officials of Bar Associations 
—most of them corporation lawyers— 

are trying to get the same kind of 
laws through the legislatures of every 
other state, so they can make the 
entire U. S. A. a “closed shop” for 
their craft. 

Some of the local “lodges” of the 
“Lawyers’ Union”—that is, County Bar 

Associations—carry the “closed shop” 
idea to an even greater extreme. 


IN MANY A COUNTY, they have 
laid down rules keeping the territory 
to themselves, Outside attorneys, even 


if they belong to the same “union,” 
but to another “lodge,” can’t practice 
in the jurisdiction of such county 


associations. 

This stirred quite a row recently in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
The county has a lot of wealthy citi- 
zens and they provide a lush field for 
lawyers. Outside attorneys got some of 
them as their clients. 

But under the rules of the County 
Bar Association, they couldn’t practice 
there, unless they hired a local lawyer 
as a “front.” Big Philadelphia law 
firms, which have business all over the 
state, fretted over this stone wall. 

Several attorneys from the City of 
Brotherly Love started suit to break 
this “monopoly.” One carried his case 
up to the State Supreme Court, but 
the high tribunal gave him no relief. 
The County Bar, it ruled, was within 
its rights in putting up the barriers. 

a x % 

IN ANOTHER CASE, a lower court 

at Norristown in Montgomery County 


came down with the same kind of 
verdict. The lawyer who brought the 
suit, Roland J. Christy, was found by 
a three-man court to “meet all require- 
ments so far as his legal attainments 
and good moral character are con- 
cerned.” 

However, in view of the County Bar’s 
rules, he couldn’t practice there, the 
three judges decreed. All three, inci- 
dentally, are members of the “Law- 
yers’ Union.” 

Many other counties in Pennsylvania 


—and elsewhere—have similar “mo- 
nopolies.” Some of them require as 
much as five years’ local residence 
before a lawyer can practice his pro- 
fession there. 

Because of the publicity over the 
case, some state legislators have indi- 
cated they'll try to get a law through 
the legislature forbidding such local 


“monopolies,” but that’s being opposed 
by a lot of lawyers who are benefitting 
from the local blockades. 

IT’S PRETTY NEARLY the same 
with the medical profession. The phy- 
sicians have their “national union,” the 
American Medical Association, their 
state branches, and “local lodges”’— 
that is, county medical societies. Pretty 
nearly everywhere they’ve got to be- 
long to that “union,” or they’re barred 
from practicing in any hospiptal. 

The rigidity of that “closed shop” on 
national basis will soon face a test, 
as a result of the $25 per head assess- 
ment imposed on the 140,000 members 


< 


of the A.M.A. by the organization’s 
bigwigs at a recent closed-door meet- 
ing in St. Louis. 

The assessment, which is slated to 


vield a $3,500,009 “slush fund” to fight 
enactment of health insurance legisla- 
tion, was the A.M.A.’s 
“house of delegates,” a governing group 
composed of a representative of each 


put over by 


state society. 


Members were never consulted; no 


referendum was ever held. It was 
simply — bingo! — you’re socked $25 
apiece. 
‘ ” 
WHAT IF the members refuse to 
pay? Will they be tossed out of their 


medical societies? Will they be barred 
from practicing in hospitals? In short, 
will their profession be closed to them? 
All that can be done under the A.M.A, 
“closed shop” setup. 

However, at this writing a 
roots” revolt against the assessment 
vas spreading over the country. And 
Dr. George F. Lull, general manager of 
the A.M.A., in speeches to local medical 
societies here and there, tried to dodge 
the question of penalty by saying each 
state medical society could “take what 
disciplinary action it saw fit’—which 
could mean expulsion 

As among the lawyers, there are 
gradations of “closed shops” within 
“closed shops” among the medicos. 
For example, in many hospitals, older 
doctors have established what are 
called “closed staffs.” 

A physician who isn’t able to get 
into this “charmed circle” can’t treat 
his own patients if he must send 
them into such hospitals. Only the 
doctors on the “closed staffs” have 
“jurisdiction” over patients who come 
through the doors. 

3y such arrangements, the older doc- 
tors protect their profitable monopoly 
and squelch competition from younger 
doctors trying to advance in the world. 

All in all, lawyers and doctors alike 
have “closed shops” much more 
stringent than anything workers ever 
thought of—and all at a time when the 
Taft-Hartley Act outlaws “closed shops” 
nationally for labor and many state 
laws forbid any type .of “union security.” 

(RUBEN LEVIN is one of the editors 
of Labor. This article was adapted from 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists magazine.) 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Opposing Ideas — Mistaken Psychology 


OTH THE SUBSTANCE AND THE TONE 

of John Foster Dulles’s address to the 

Federal Council of Churches meeting in 
Cleveland call for an expression of dissent. 

“Our fellowship with the peoples of 
Western Europe, and particularly of Scan- 
dinavia, ought not to seem to bring United 
States military might directly to Russia's 
border. 

“It would indeed involve a high tribute 
to Soviet leaders to assumes that, under 
these circumstances, they would exercise 
more self-control than would our people 
under comparable circumstances, as, for ex- 
ample, if the Soviet Union had military ar- 
rangements with a country at our border.” 
Mr. Dulles also asserted that final responsi- 

bility for third world war rests 
squarely on the shoulders of American states- 
And he devoted much attention to 
the supposed dangers of military domination of 


peace or a 
manship. 


American foreign policy 


THIS SOUNDS LIKE A MUTED VERSION 
f Henry Wallace. It is based 
erious psychological and political miscalcula- 


I think, on some 
tions. Our troubles’ are due not to the occa- 
sional firmness, but to the far more character- 
istic weakness of our policy toward the Soviet 
Union. The unnatural 
Berlin airlift would probably never have been 


whole expensive and 
necessary if, from the very beginning, we had 
stood strongly on our rights and taken the slight 
risk involved in running convoys through. 

Dictators are never so much on their good 


ehavior as when they see themselves con- 


fronted with formidable power and the reso- 


Hitler 


vould probably never have run amok if it had 


lution to use that power, if necessary 
been possible to organize a preponderance ol 
Stalin was 


uch a meek and appeasing mood as when the 


isible force against him never in 


German armies were poised along his eastern 


frontier, prepared to strike 
The broadest and strongest interpretation ot 
the Atlantic Pact, the one that will bring in the 
with the 


pecific obligations, is the one most likely to 


largest number of countries most 


prevent a third world war. The Norwegians 
and the Danes, who are most exposed to Soviet 
ittack, see this They have learned the 


lesson of their experience in the last war 


point 
bitter le 
They know that non-aggression pacts, proffered 
Hitler or a 
delusion; and that 


Vv at Stalin, are a snare and a 


lining up with a powerful 


coalition committed to maintain peace offers 


i far better prospect than clinging to an unreal 


neutrality that will always be violated by a 


+} { 


totalitarian regime at the first convenient oppor- 


tunity, no matter how many non-aggression 


pacts il may sign 


MR. DULLES SEEMS TO BE SCARED lest 
ve scare Stalin. But is it not the whole lesson 
of Soviet foreign that Stalin behaves best 


1y did Mr 


: a , 
when he 1s Most s§ And WI 


Dulles find it neces ; s audience 
that final responsibilit r war or peace rests 
as the law of 
third 
the Soviet Union 


politically, psycho- 


with this countr 1 as sure 


‘ravitation that the blow in any 
world war will be struck by 
United States is 


For the 


logically and constitutionally unable to let 
loose the ki Lol urprise offensive which Hitle: 
Stalin, ir 


specious analogy betweer 


launched a: June 
1941 Nor i the 


American and Soviet 


16 


partnel 


reaction to bases neat 


nationa! frontiers hold good. If we had a pro- 
gram of world conquest through subversion and 
force, we would deserve to be stopped by an 
international coalition. We haven't. 


MR. ALFRED J. SCHWEPPE, of Seattle, is 
not as well known as is John Foster Dulles. 
In fact, I had never heard of him until I read 
his letter in a recent issue of the New York 
3ut the letter expresses a viewpoint 
that calls for emphatic dissent. Mr. Schweppe 
is all hot and bothered because the House 
Armed Services Committee approved a bill 
offering residence in the United States to aliens 
who cooperate with American intelligence 
agents abroad. 

“The idea of publicly offering sanctuary 
to persons who are disloyal to and who vio- 
late the laws of their own country, is noth- 
ing less than incitement to sedition and 
treason on an international scale,” writes 
Mr. Schweppe. 

What is here overlooked is the character of 
the governments in the iron curtain countries, 
where the offer of American citizenship would 


Times. 


presumably apply. Not one of these 
has the slightest element of legitimacy, 
one respects any of the fundamental hp, 
freedoms. History has vindicated the 
of the American Revolution who pro tee 
against the injustices of British rule 

But if one should compare the STievaners p 
the American colonists with the oppresgign 4 
which the peoples of Poland, Hungary, Copey 


slovakia, Bulgaria and other Soviet satellidl y 


countries are subjected, the comparison gp g 
counts would be distinctly favorable to gy 
oligarchical Britain of George III. A goye 
ment that has no mandate from the people 
that owes its very existence to force and fray 
that permits no freedom of speech or pps 
or election or religion—such a government ly 
no more lawful claim on the allegiance of } 
people under its domination than a gangs 
would have to the obedience of someone hey 
holding up at the point of a gun. 

THE MORE WE CAN INCITE to seditiy 
and treason in such countries, the better, We 
owe a special debt of honor, or, shall we gy 
of reparation for dishonor, to the Poles, Yug 
slavs, Balts and other peoples whom we abay 
doned to Stalin’s tyranny at Teheran and Y, 
in complete disregard of the self-determinatig 
clauses of the Atlantic Charter. One way jj 
which we can discharge this debt is to g 
preferential treatment to all the refugees frg 
iron curtain countries who make their wayj 
this country, or to the American Zone in Gg 
many. Prompt legalization of the status of th 
scores of Polish sailors, who have been jumpiy 
their ships and finding refuge with Polis 
American families, would be a good start ig 
this direction. 





AN EDITORIAL— 


Socialist 


OME OF the political difficulties of Europe 
are obviously due to the failure of the 
Socialist parties to play the part which 
they should have played in the present world 
struggle. The easy victories of Russia and the 
Communists in the satellite countries were pre- 
pared for by the divided councils among the 
Socialists. In France, de Gaulle continues to 
roll up the biggest vote becanse he knows where 
he stands and many Socialists do not. In Italy, 
the right-wing Socialists split evenly on the 
question of supporting the Atlantic Pact. Even 
in the final vote on March 18, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, a considerable fraction of the 
Socialists abstained from casting their ballots. 
The theory upon which these Socialists as- 
sume their stand-offish position is clear. They 
regard Communist Russia and “capitalist” 
America as equally dangerous. Their best hope 
is to serve as negotiators between the two. If 
war breaks out between them, their plan is to 
do everything possible to avoid taking sides. 
Thus in an age when the most sacred principles 
are attacked and must be defended, they play 
the inglorious part of pacifists and neutrals. 
It is hardly a role to arouse enthusiasm or to 
attract votes 


THE THEORY upon which this policy is 
moreover, so obviously false that it 
does secant credit to the Socialist talent for social 
analysis. The United States is not a capitalist 
sense in which Russia is a 
It is a changing democratic 
country. While in the main its economy is at 
present operated upon what we call the free 
enterprise system, this way of doing things is 
in a state of rapid evolution. While Russia is 
clamped tight in her dictatorial dogma, the 
USA is constantly developing in the direction 
of popular rights and humanitarian provisions. 

The basic fight now going on is not about 
Sccialism or Communism, but about freedom. 
And in this fight the United States is on the 
right side and Soviet Russia is on the wrong 
one. This is especially true from the Socialist 
point of view. For without freedom and demo- 


based is, 


country in the 
Communist one. 


Confusion 


cratic controls there can be no such world 
that envisioned in Socialist thinking. With 
the frame-work of the Atlantic Pact, Social 
and so-called capitalist countries can mutual 
assist one another. 

Wherever Russia has had her way the pos 
bility of Socialism or any other free society! 
for the time, ended. In the western world, ite 
dom to grow and change is the very basis 
union and streneth. No real Socialist—ume 
he has had his mind clouded by irrensponsil 
propaganda—will hesitate in making his choi 
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